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We bey to stute thut we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Naturally the Marconi Report was looked forward to 
with much excitement, and filled all the evening bills 
with vast characters as soon as it was out. But really, 
when read, there was nothing very sensational in it, 
for the simple reason it had all been discounted. One 
knew that the Ministerial majority were going to white- 
wash Ministers, and one knew that the Lord Robert 
Cecil Report would show them to be guilty of the most 
serious indiscretion and ‘‘ grave impropriety ’’. What 
precisely was the Chairman’s original proposal is not 
apparent. The whole thing is so obviously on party 
lines that one cannot regard the Report as taking us 
very much further. The Ministerial whitewashing will 
convince only those who wish to be convinced. In their 
zeal the majority have overplayed their part. To declare 
the inculpated three not guilty of the more serious 
charges is one thing, but to make them out absolute 
saints is another. This will be too tough a morsel for 
the digestion of the general public. 


In Goldoni’s ‘‘La Scozzesa’’ there is a Lord 
Murray who is the hero—and a very good hero too 
—of the story. One cannot help recalling the words 
of a lady in that story who exclaims, when some 
very innocent or juvenile act is attributed to him, 
““Lord Murray is not a fool’’. But it seems that 
some of Lord Murray of Elibank’s friends would have 
the world believe him innocent and juvenile indeed 
when they say that his wire to Mr. Fenner ‘‘ How 
are things looking?’’ could have nothing on earth 
to do with Marconis, 


Yet Captain Murray and Mr. Falconer see no more 
“mysterious - significance ’’ in this telegram than the 
defence in the Pickwick case could find in chops and 
tomato sauce. Honi soit qui Marconi y pense 
indeed! In the midst of a public excitement and 


outcry about a company in which he has bought shares 
on a large scale, Lord Murray wires to the broker 
‘‘How are things looking?’’ This does not for a 
moment suggest, say Mr. Falconer and Captain 
Murray, that Lord Murray was anxious to hear about 
Marconis. Mr. Falconer : ‘‘ There is absolutely nothing 
in the telegram sent by Lord Murray to Mr. 
Fenner, ‘Write me how things are looking’, with 
regard to Marconi shares or any other shares? ”’ 
Captain Murray: ‘‘ Not as I read it’’. Was Lord 
Murray asking the broker then about the weather or 
the crops? 


We rather sympathise with Mr. Illingworth, the 
Chief Whip. He has mildly whipped other men, it 
is true, but is- suffering scorpions himself: and he 
seems to be in no possible way to blame. He did not 
even know what money as Chief Whip he owned until 
he saw something about it in a weekly paper called 
the ‘‘ London Mail"’, which is no relation to the daily 
one—and which so angered one of the Liberal Marconi 
Committeemen when mentioned later that he proposed 
to call next the ‘‘ Winning Post’’. Mr. Illingworth 
has never bought a share in any Marconi company and 
no member of his family has ever bought a share. Yet 
here he is suddenly brought forward as one of the 
chief figures in an affair in which he has no more 
concern himself than an agricultural labourer. 


Mr. I!lingworth is naturally very wroth. Therefore, 
after thumping the Marconi Committee table hard, he 
flings out of the room—like Mr. Churchill—and seeks 
the freer air of the House of Commons. His foot 
is once more op his native heath—his name is Illing- 
worth, not sails nor George nor Elibank! Yet he 
has scarcely reached the MHouse—still pale, the 
picturesque reporters say—before a cry arises ‘‘ Here 
comes the Co-Trustee!’’ And here the picturesque 
reporter comes in again and describes how for a few 
moments the Chief Whip stands at bay on the floor 
and faces the Opposition defiant and white. Till, 
finally, he is seized by the coat-tail and pulled down 
on to his seat by—Sir Rufus Isaacs. 


Indeed there is so much in these Marconi revela- 
tions that is f@rcical and grotesque that the danger is 
some people flay overlook the scandal of the thing. 
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Captain Murray, M.P., though born as lately as 1879, 
has evidently one or two shrewd notions. One of these 
is that the Opposition will ‘‘ make capital ’’ out of the 
business. If the Opposition does not ‘‘ make capital ”’ 
—far more successfully than these Ministerial punters 
have so far made interest—they will fail utterly in 
their duty to the nation. Unionist papers and Unionist 
speakers who fail through delicacy to bring this 
Marconi affair to the notice of the public can have 
not at all a delicate sense of the nation’s honour. 
It is noticeable that some of the leading dailies—the 
‘‘Telegraph’’, the ‘‘ Standard ’’’ and the ‘‘ Times ’’— 
have largely held back so far. But that phase will 
soon end. Those who care for the national honour 
only perhaps hold back that they may strike the harder. 


Captain Murray by the way may well pray to be 
saved next time from Mr. Falconer. The following is 
from the ‘‘ Times’’ report: Mr, Falconer: ‘‘If a 
broker in answer to a telegram asking how things 
are looking gives a‘list of stocks and makes an 
incidental reference to a share about which he was not 
asked, what would you say about him?” Captain 
Murray: ‘‘I should say he was a very excellent 
broker’’. The broker*in question has absconded. 


It turns out that the English Marconi Company and 
the American Marconi Company are most distinctly 
connected. After what Mr. Cuthbert Hall, the 
Managing Director till 1908 of the Marconi Company, 
has said under oath, can any honest man really ques- 
tion this? The Unionist leaders in the debate will 
surely insist upon it. The companies, said Mr. Hall, 
were not only connected through the English Company 
holding shares in the American Company: they were 
connected closer than that: ‘‘ All the associated com- 
panies were under the control of the English Company. 
The English Company held a majority of shares in 
the associated companies and was thereby in a posi- 
tion to enforce uniformity of practice throughout the 
organisation.”’ 


_Demagogy has had a setback ; and nothing is clearer 
than that it knows this. It feels that the elections have 
gone against it lately; that its land campaign is in 
danger of being plunged into the place where Pitt 
plunged Catholic Emancipation, the Ministerial oubli- 
ette ; that the Marconi affair appears to many even of its 
own people a little South Sea Bubble. But it will be very 
unwise of Unionists to assume that demagogy is done. 
One recalls a saying about one of the demagogues of 
the French Revolution—it was not till he raised his 
hands and showed his nails that the crowd began to 
surge and shout. That applies to all demagogues. 


After Marconi, who knows? it might be Mexico. 
The House of Commons, or at least the Unionist 
members of the House—as Major Archer Shee and 
Mr. Locker Lampson rightly feel—-need keep a sharp 
look-out as to all oil contracts just now in that or 
any part of the world. Oil is an absolutely necessary 
article of commerce, but slippery business has been 
done in it ere now. 


The end of the Chesterton case was not surprising. 
The defendant did not produce evidence that could sus- 
tain the extremely grave charges he had made against 
the prosecutor; a conviction was certain. Obviously 
the judge believed in Mr. Chesterton’s honesty. The 
defendant believed what he said. This was no excuse 
for saying what he could not prove; but it put him in 
a different category from the lower class of slanderer. 
Hence he was allowed to pay a fine instead of going 
to prison. 


In a speech at Glasgow on Thursday Sir Edward 
Carson alluded to the criticism of his conduct in hold- 
ing a brief for the prosecution in this case. It would 
have been difficult indeed for him not to allude to it, 
seeing that his host, Sir J. Stirling Maxwell, had the 
questionable—it would be truer to say, the bad—taste 
to censure Sir Edward Carson at the luncheon where 


he was presiding. Sir J. Stirling Maxwell, with 
the usual layman’s ignorance, missed the whole point in 
speaking of ‘‘chivalry’’. Chivalry had nothing to 
do with Sir Edward Carson taking the brief; it was 
simple duty. It is the business of the advocate to do 
the best he can for his client. It is not his business to 
inquire into the merits of the case. That is for Judge 
and jury. 


There could be nothing worse than to allow politics 
to enter into these matters. If in a case impinging 
on politics counsel are to refuse to hold a brief for a 
political opponent, still more must a judge refuse to try 
such a case at all. A judge belongs to a party like 
any other man. Fortunately, both judges and counsel 
in this country keep their politics out of their profession. 
If those who censure Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Smith 
had their way, the Courts would be but another version 
of the House of Commons; when God help us! The 
truth is these learned critics are unable to understand 
what the function of an advocate is. No barrister 
would say that there can never be-circumstances justify- 
ing counsel in refusing-or throwing up a brief; but 
merely political considerations could hardly do it in any 
case. 


‘‘ The hours are running out.’’ Mr. Asquith had 
talked of the ‘‘ supposed hostility of Ulster’’. Mr. 
Balfour followed in a speech of solemn warning. His 
tone was throughout in striking contrast against the 
Prime Minister’s, who began with straw-splitting as 
to by-elections, and ended with honey-sweet references 
to ‘‘ safeguards’ which Ulster has already rejected. 
Home Rule may or may not have been decisive at 
Newmarket. But, as Mr. Balfour insisted, it will 
certainly be decisive when the Government has dealt 
forcibly with the Ulster loyalists. What the Home 
Rule Bill really means is not yet suspected in English 
rural constituencies. But ‘‘ indifference to Home Rule ”’ 
will quickly vanish in England when the actual coercion 
of Ulster—what Mr. Balfour calls the ‘‘ atrocity ’’— 
begins. The English may be “ sluggish in imagina- 
tion’’, but their imagination will wake at the first 
report of a rifle in Belfast. 


Mr. Asquith explained to the House on Monday an 
ingenious device of the Parliament Act. You cannot 
amend a Bill which is going through the House a 
second time under the Parliament Act. That would 
make it into a different Bill; and it would have to 
begin all over again on its progress into law. There 
can be no amendments, or discussions of amendments 
—no formal Committee stage. Anyone desiring, at 
this point, to improve the Home Rule Bill cannot 
propose an amendment. But he can make a “‘ sugges- 
tion’’. His suggestion, if carried in the Commons, 
would be tacked on to the Bill, and, if accepted by 
the Lords, would become part of it. 


The Opposition will have nothing to do with pro- 
cedure by suggestion, as Mr. Bonar Law roundly told 
the House on Tuesday. To make suggestions at this 
stage would be accepting the Bill in principle. So long 
as the Government insists on using the Parliament 
Act to force the principles of this Home Rule into 
law, the question cannot with advantage be further 
debated at Westminster. ‘‘ You are masquerading 
and marking time’’, said Sir Edward Carson: Sir 
Edward Carson knows that his work now lies in 
Glasgow; and afterwards in the four counties. He 
sees nothing now at Westminster but make-believe— 
a Government desperately refusing to face reality. 


Towards the end of the debate there was a quick 
passage of fence between Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Redmond. It related to the old bargain about 
Home Rule; and it is worth transcribing. 


Mr. Bonar Law: Does the honourable gentleman 
deny there was a bargain? , 

Mr. J. Redmond : I do not know what the honourable 
gentleman means by a bargain. In the sense in which 
he is using the word there was no bargain. 
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Mr. Bonar Law: The interruption of the honourable 
gentleman is quite satisfactory to me. 

Mr. Asquith : I wish to say for myself and the Govern- 
ment that there was never any bargain of any sort or 
kind. 

Mr. Bonar Law: There seems to be some difference 
of opinion between the two parties. Some day, when 
they are not united so closely as now, perhaps we shall 
have some interesting revelations. 


Mr. Asquith, on Wednesday, flatly refused to be 
committed to the National Liberal Federation’s free 
breakfast-table for working-men. He clearly resented 
Mr. Henderson’s attempt to rush him into a pro- 
gramme he has never supported. Indirect taxation 
upon tea and sugar is the only means of touching 
the pocket of a big class of cocoa-fed people who are 
above the poverty line and under the line of income- 
tax. These people help, and must continue to help, 
sharing the burden of national expenditure. 


Mr. Asquith has a gift for general propositions 
delivered ore rotundo: ‘‘I have never seen my way 
since I had to do with these matters as a practical 
and responsible statesman to any rearrangement of 
our fiscal system which would not of necessity involve 
the imposition upon all classes, without any distinction 
—TI am not speaking of those who are below the poverty 
line—of something in the nature of an adequate pro- 
portional contribution to our national expenditure. I 
do not think there is any doctrine more fatal to the 
root principle of democratic government than that it 
should consist in the constant amelioration, at great 
expense to the community, of the social conditions of 
the less-favoured class in the country at the sole and 
exclusive expense of other classes’’. This is dis- 
agreeable hearing for Mr. Henderson and his friends ; 
but they may take comfort that only Mr. Asquith need 
know precisely what it means. 


Mr. Wyndham belonged to a class—a class, not 
a family—that by long tradition has looked on ‘“‘ the 
writing sort’? as not respectable. The distaste for 
literature, the downright dread of journals and journal- 
isms of all sorts and kinds from the worst to the 
best, has perhaps not been quite so peculiar to England 
as some people suppose. It can be found even in 
France. Chateaubriand was glad to think his father 
had not the humiliation of living to see his son 
famous in literature; for the elder Chateaubriand 
looked on literature as an ungentlemanly calling. 
There was truly no feeling of this kind in Mr. 
Wyndham. His work in literature may live after his 
fame as a politician has died. 


Yet Mr. Wyndham has been a brilliant, if un- 
certain, light in politics; and the quenching of it is 
tragic. He never recovered from his eclipse as Irish 
Secretary. The whole truth about that has not been 
told. Years hence when all is known, people will 
probably agree he failed—and fell—because he was too 
generous, too outright. He held all the cards in his 
hand that would have won him the game, but he was 
not good at the game, the knowing calculating game 
of party politics. There are very good judges, the 
best judges, who believe he might have held his high 
position and even have solved in a large degree 
the high problem had he only been—astuter. But 
4 was generous, straight and high-minded. So he 
ell. 


Mr. Churchill refuses to say what is the Admiralty’s 
plan for meeting the defeat of Mr. Borden’s naval 
policy in the Senate. Mr. Borden will not appeal to 
the country. His plan is to go ahead with the ships, 
and wait till by lapse of time and honours he has 
a majority in both Houses. Will Mr. Churchill keep 
the English programme dodging in sympathy with 
the position in Canada? His dignified course is to 
go ahead with the English programme, leaving Canada 
out of account. Canada’s ships should not be neces- 


sary, though they will always be welcome. The Cana- 


dian tenders may or may not hereafter be taken for 
true pay; but they should be ignored in our calcula- 
tions at home till they are actually presented. 


The murder of Mahmoud Shefket, the Turkish Grand 
Vizier, adds another to the long list of crimes asso- 
ciated with the cause of Young Turkey. From one 
point of view it may be taken as retribution for the 
assassination of Nazim. By prolonging the war only 
for a little the Turkish Government has got nothing 
either in prestige or more substantial rewards. This 
murder only heightens the general gloom which still 
hangs over Near Eastern affairs. Those who love 
coincidence will note that the last words of Shefket 
almost exactly reproduce the alleged last words of 
William Pitt. 


The risk of a war between the Balkan Allies looks 
less serious for the moment, and the inevitable may be 
postponed for a time. Bulgaria and Servia appear both 
to have accepted the proffered mediation of Russia. 
The Tsar had previously announced both to the Allies 
and the world at large that an act of aggression on 
either side would be regarded by Russia as an un- 
friendly act. The ideal of this Power, of course, would 
be a strong Balkan Confederation hostile to Austria 
and in alliance with Russia. Greece, however, could 
never be safely counted on to form an integral portion 
of such a conglomerate. 


Nor again Servia, though it is impossible to imagine 
her permanently friendly to Austria. Each will play 
for her own hand, though it must be remembered that 
Servia and Greece secured the best part of their spoils 
while Bulgaria was doing the heavy work elsewhere. 
The ambitions of Greece to become a considerable naval 
Power are worth noting. It is believed that France 
desires to make of her a counterpoise to Italy, and may 
advance funds for the purpose. Our own interests 
may be touched if these ambitions be realised. 


At the Calcutta Dinner on Wednesday Lord Curzon 
unbosomed himself on the migration to Delhi. He 
had never approved of it, and his ‘misgivings were now 
stronger than they were two years ago. Whether 
there can be any wisdom in criticising that which can- 
not be undone may be doubted ; ‘‘ object now before the 
thing is done or for ever hold your peace ’’ is a sound 
line. But humans can hardly be super-human. Lord 
Curzon is a very great human, but even he could not 
be expected to keep his doubts about going to Delhi to 
himself for ever. He kept silence for two years, but 
it was no doubt pain and grief to him; no wonder he 
has at last spoken with his tongue. Besides he did 
object before it was too late. He has a clear conscience 
there. We were of those who looked favourably on the 
Delhi move; but we must own we see much force in 
Lord Curzon’s doubts. One can only hope he may 
prove a bad prophet. 


The Report of the Select Committee on the Putu- 
mayo atrocities finds that Sefior Arana and his co- 
vendors to the Peruvian Amazon Company were re- 
sponsible for the system in Putumayo. It censures 
severely all the British directors for culpable negligence 
of their duties in not ascertaining the labour conditions 
that prevailed. Luckily for the directors, they are able 
to get off on a legal technicality. In fact, theirs was 
about the meanest part of all. They were content to 
take what profit they could and not to know what went 
on. Thus when the truth came out, they were able to 
be shocked. The innocents could hold up their hands 
in pious horror. 


The suffragettes are making a political demonstra- 
tion at the funeral of one they profess to honour. The 
death of Emily Davison puts to silence all but her 
rampant friends. Sympathy the public does not and 
cannot feel; but it has kept from unseemly comment 
upon one who has at any rate paid the utmost penalty 
of her conduct. The public abstains from any com- 
ment at this moment; not so the women, whom silence 
would most become. There is to be a procession 
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through London—ecne more opportunity of advertising 
votes for women, flaunting the colours, and working 
up the hysteria of Young Hot-Bloods. 


Meantime a male supporter ludicrously flings his 
glove upon the floor of the House of Commons—a bag 
of self-raising flour. He would share with Emily 
Davison as much of the glory of martyrdom as he 
dare—with a fine sense of proportion and of climax. 
Mr. Asquith, it is reported, did not turn pale; the 
Speaker’s eye was not observed to blench; and the 
House approved this calmness under fire with a cheer. 
Nor will the House make itself ridiculous, or the 
suffraget important, by having any heavy judicial 
business at the bar of the House. The incident is 
trivial, and best treated as Mr. Asquith treated it. 
For him at the time this missile was not so obviously 
absurd as it proved after expert examination by the 
Whip who was a_corn-chandler. It might quite 
literally have been a bombshell. Mr. Asquith’s friends 
are reasonably proud of his nerves. 


Authors writing over a nom de guerre must hence- 
forth beware of taking to themselves a valuable name. 
A jury has just found that Mr. Gubbins, writing over 
the pseudonym ‘‘ Pett Ridge ’’, has damaged the more 
marketable author to a tune of £150. Mr. Ridge’s 
friends have sworn that Mr. Gubbins’ tale was a libel 
upon Mr. Ridge’s style and reputation. ‘‘ Anyone 
reading it’’, said Mr. Justice Darling, ‘* would think 
the plaintiff a commonplace scribbler.’’ Mr, Jerome 
K. Jerome and Mr, Barry Pain valiantly witnessed 
that Mr. Pett Ridge was nothing of the kind—indeed, 
as Mr. Jerome said, he ‘‘ had a unique reputation for 
his class of work ”’, 

It seems that the defendants in this action— 
the ‘‘ English Illustrated Magazine’’—not only 
allowed Mr. Gubbins to publish an imitation of Mr. 
Pett Ridge over his valuable name. They publicly 
insisted that the original Pett Ridge ‘‘ had really 
written the story but had forgotten all about it’’. 
But, insisting that the tale was by Pett Ridge, they 
nevertheless paid for it at the rate of Gubbins. An 
author with a ‘‘ unique reputation for his class of 
work ’’—a funny man with a big public—gets more 
than ten shillings a thousand. This was a tale of 
‘The Man who Had A Conscience ’’—clearly a good 
title. 

Mr. Yeats has a right to be proud of the Irish 
Literary Theatre and to tell us in delightful speeches 
of its progress. But Jet him not be too happy in the 
present state of the Irish Players. They have not yet 
made good the loss of Miss Maire O’Neil; and they 
have lost something more. Playing in big American 
theatres to big American audiences has not been good 
for them. They have lost their innocence, and are by 
no means compensated with knowledge. Three years 
ago, when the Irish Players were neither fashionable 
in London nor requested in America, their work was 
in the best sense artless. It now promises to be 
artless in a less commendable way. They make points. 
They have discovered and they emphasise the ‘‘ good 
lines ’’ of their parts. Persistence in this will destroy 
them. Their glory was always to be the one happy 
band of brothers whose art was to conceal the artist 
and to be unconscious of itself. Three years ago they 
were unique. Soon they will be only nearly as good 
as a West End company. 


Mr. Sinclair is the worst offender. He is bad for 
the company. This was inevitable; for Mr. Sinclair 
has a genius for drollery of a very personal kind. He 
always stood from the picture. Now he frequently 
plays everybody else clean off the stage. Naturally 
he has been encouraged in this by the favour with 
which every audience is irresistibly compelled to greet 
him. Desperate remedies are necessary if Mr. Yeats 
and Lady Gregory are going to keep the Irish National 
Theatre up to its ideals. They must stay in Dublin for 
the next two years; and employ a special author to 
write monologues in one act for Mr. Sinclair, so that 
he may delight his friends without eclipsing his fellows. 


THE CASE OF LORD MURRAY. 


HAT the Liberal Party has lost by ‘‘ rash and 
hazardous speculation’’ a considerable sum of 
money—-whether £510,000 or £40,000 is not yet clear 
—which would in due course have been applied to the 
election of supporters of Messrs. Lloyd George, Isaacs 
and Company is a discovery, whereat must rejoice not 
only every good Tory, but every honest citizen. Nor 
do we fancy that this depletion of the Radical war- 
chest will be made up in a hurry by the Joiceys—cer- 
tainly not by the Joiceys—the Cowdrays and_ the 
Brunners and the Furnesses, who being all business 
men cannot be pleased by the way their contribu- 
tions have been dealt with. If absconding stock- 
brokers must rob somebody, we cannot pretend 
to be sorry that the victim has been the Radical 
Party. We have hitherto endeavoured to treat the 
Marconi affair as dispassionately as possible: we have 
not imputed corruption to Mr. Lloyd George or Sir 
Rufus Isaacs: and we have avoided as far as we 
could exploiting for party purposes the follies and 
fibs of our opponents. But the case of Lord Murray 
is too bad: corruption is a mild term for conduct, 
whose moral obliquity strikes you in the eye. The 
Master of Elibank was the Patronage Secretary to 
the Treasury, with a salary of £2000 a year. This 
official is commonly known as the Chief Whip, and 
his duties are the whipping and organisation of the 
Government party, and he also acts as broker between 
those who desire honours and rewards and those who 
give them. In this capacity the subscriptions given 
by wealthy political supporters are placed in his hands 
as trustee. Out of these trust or party funds the 
Master of Elibank bought in the spring of 1912 three 
thousand American Marconi £1 shares at 43 about, 
and the shares, which are in the form of bearer 
warrants, were delivered to him. In August Mr. 
Murray retired from the post of Patronage Secretary 
and became the partner of Lord Cowdray, better 
known as Sir Weetman Pearson, a millionaire con- 
tractor and owner of oil properties in the American 
Continent. On leaving office the Master of Elibank 
‘*handed over things’’, to quote the evidence of his 
brother, Captain Murray, to his successor, Mr. Percy 
Illingworth. But among the things handed over, of 
which apparently there was a list, the three thousand 
American bearer certificates were not included, nor was 
there any mention of them. The outgoing Whip 
simply kept these shares, which had been bought with 
£9000 out of the funds of the Liberal party, and 
which he admits were the property of the Liberal 
party. The explanation of this retention by a trustee 
of property belonging to his cestui que trust, as given 
verbally by Captain Murray, and telegraphically by 
Lord Murray, is that Sir Frank Crisp was consulted, 
and it was decided that it would be advisable to keep 
the new Whip, Mr. Illingworth, out of this muddle. 
It does not seem to have occurred to the eminent 
solicitor thus consulted, or to the retiring Whip, that 
if Mr. Illingworth had been informed of the facts the 
muddle might have been cleared up sooner and with 
less discredit to his client. Sir Frank Crisp stands 
too high in his profession to be suspected of advising 
a breach of trust: but on the facts as at present 
disclosed the case appears to be perilously near the 
line. What right has a trustee to retain moneys or 
to conceal facts, because disclosures might, in his 
opinion, be harmful to his beneficiary ? 

Five months later, in January 1913, Lord Murray (as he 
had now created himself) departed for Bogota in 
Colombia to negotiate an oil concession on behalf of his 
new partner, Lord Cowdray. By this time, the hue and 
cry against the Marconi speculations was in full swing. 
Before leaving the country Lord Murray hands over 
the three thousand American Marconi shares, not yet 
to their owners, but to his brother, Captain Murray. 
Again we have a variant of the former explanation : 
that disclosure of the fact, and the restitution of the 
property to its owner, would damage the Liberal party ; 
or to use Captain Murray’s language, would give the 
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Tory Press an opportunity to make party capital! 
These shares, bought by and belonging to the Liberal 
party, were to be secretly kept in the possession of 
the brothers Murray, until things had blown over, or 
been cleaned or cleared up—such was the substance 
of Captain Murray’s evidence before the committee. 
Really, we are compelled to ask whether when a man 
becomes a Radical politician he loses all the instincts 
of a gentleman, and the vulgar commonplace notions 
of honesty? Nor do the ramifications of sinister 
influence end with these three thousand American 
Marconi shares. It has been stated in evidence that 
Fenner, the absconding stockbroker, owes Lord 
Murray £30,000. Is that also the money of the 
Liberal party? The question was asked of Captain 
Murray, and he did not know. Why did Lord 
Cowdray, the shrewdest and least sentimental of 
business men, take the Master of Elibank as partner 
in a huge concern, requiring great commercial 
experience? The Master of Elibank was a very 
‘slim ’’ political wirepuller: otherwise the son of 
a Scotch laird, a public schoolboy, and yeomanry 
officer. What can he know about building docks, 
or sinking oil-wells, or extracting concessions from 
Spanish-American Presidents? We hazard the asser- 
tion that he does not know the difference between 
‘‘plunging’’ and ‘‘drilling’’. But the Master of 
Elibank makes Sir Weetman Pearson a peer: and 
the peer makes his maker a partner. The brother of 
the new partner is private secretary to Sir Edward 
Grey, and so the new peer-partner is despatched to 
the semi-civilised republics of the Western Continent 
to negotiate important concessions. Clever Lord 
Cowdray! But where is all this sickening business 
of underground influence and jobbery to end, and 
whither is it leading us? We heartily wish that the 
name of the Conservative candidate for Wandsworth 
had been Tom Jones, or John Smith, for of the 
cosmopolitan financier we have had enough, and more 
than enough. The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to report on the Marconi affair has 
presented its interim report. It is a purely partisans 
report, carried clause by clause by eight votes against 
six, eight Ministerialists against six Unionists, and 
it, of course, whitewashes the Ministers. But it will 
lave no effect in the country because everybody 
knows and sees that it is a partisan report. Besides, 
the Chairman’s original report and Lord Robert 
Cecil’s report are also to be published. Buffoonery, 
legal ingenuity, and insolence have been freely em- 
ployed by members. of the Committee to narrow the 
inquiry and prevent the whole truth from coming out. 
Silly and impertinent questions, such as ‘‘ How many 
Tories have got Marconis? ’’ have been shouted across 
the Committee-table and reported by the press. Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons were long ago de- 
prived of their jurisdiction over election petitions, 
owing to their partisan composition, and incompetence 
to deal with evidence. It is to be hoped that never 
again will a Committee of the House of Commons be 
appointed to conduct an inquiry involving the honour 
and reputation, it may even be the liberty, of 
individuals, for a more incompetent, unfair, and 
undignified tribunal it would be impossible to find. 


HOME RULE—PRETENCE AND REALITY. 


ELDOM has the unreality of House of Commons 
affairs shown more strikingly than in the Home 
Rule passages this week. The House, the ‘ mirror ’’ 
of the people, the grand inquest of the nation, 
solemnly debates a Bill which it has no power to alter 
and which the other House will have no power of 
rejecting. From beginning to end debate under the 
Parliament Act is an unreal form. Parliamentary 
debate is always unreal, because everyone knows it is 
not expected, hardly even intended, to affect either the 
opinions or the votes of those who are debating. All 
that is arranged beforehand; that is a matter for the 
Whips, not tor argument. But this permanent un- 


reality is not on the surface; it is not admitted; the 
Constitution does not recognise it. | Constitutionally 
every vote is independent; every member bases his 
judgment impartially on the arguments addressed to 
him. But under the Parliament Act the unreality is 
naked and unashamed. By the very provision of the 
Act which governs the passage of the Bill debated, no 
alterations are admissible. Amend the Bill even for 
the better and it ceases to be the same Bill, and would 
lose the protection of the Parliament Act and might 
have to stand the ordeal of reference to the country. 
(The ‘‘ suggestion’? device can hardly be taken 
seriously.) Debate under such conditions is mere empty 
form; the idlest waste of time. If the Government had 
the courage of their own devices, they would make the 
second and third passages of this Bill and of every other 
Bill under the Parliament Act a mere matter of form. 
They should introduce and pass it through all its 
stages in one day. Appearance then would agree with 
fact, and time and weariness would be saved. Why 
the Prime Minister, who has never shown any respect 
for the independence of the House or the demands of 
debate, should shrink from doing this it is hard to 
see. He would obviously be acting in a sensible way, 
and such of the public as cared to know what was hap- 
pening in the House would applaud him. Even Opposi- 
tion members, though naturally they would be indignant 
at the Prime Minister’s high-handed way, would in their 
hearts be thankful to him for saving them a further 
dose of eternal iteration. But courage is oozing out 
of Mr. Asquith so fast that he has not now the power 
to be autocratic when it would be a gain to the House 
if he were. 

We decline to take these debates seriously, or to 
waste space in discussing empty forms. Every speaker 
obviously felt—nearly every one indeed said—that the 
whole thing was a pretence, a futile farce. Had there 
been anything new to say, it would have been useless 
to say it. In fact there was nothing new to say; and 
to say what was old was even more useless than it 
would have been to say what was new. The “ theatre 
of interest ’’ is no longer in the House of Commons ; 
it has removed to the constituencies, Belfast being the 
centre. How Belfast shows up the House of Commons ! 
While the House gibbers, having tied its own hands, 
the people of Belfast are acting, without noise and 
without show. They are preparing for the worst. 
Their quiet confident determination is deeply impres- 
sive. Here at any rate are people in earnest; people 
who not only have strong opinions but are willing 
to back them with their lives. No one now talks about 
the Belfast men bluffing. Right or wrong, these men 
mean to have their way. One feels it instinctively ; and 
their temper and cool way of working out their plans 
is having a great effect on public opinion here. There 
is something so very different in their conduct from 
mere political agitation. The public is so sick of 
political agitation that it spontaneously sympathises 
with any people who will fight for what they believe to 
be their right instead of only talking about it. People 
who have the stuff in them to burn their boats, to refuse 
all compromise, and take their chance of results 
compel regard from all who have a soul to understand 
so great a temper. This regard is more than likely 
to ripen into co-operation. 

What, we are asked, if the Nationalists do the same ? 
What if they burn their boats and refuse to acknow- 
ledge the Imperial Government if Home Rule is not 
carried? Well, first of all one would respect them. It 
would at least show that their demand of Home Rule 
was in earnest. But here is the difference. They 
will do nothing of the sort, if the Home Rule Bill 
is not carried. Their indignation is more likely to 
take the form of driving hapless cattle, or maiming 
them, and shooting isolated Unionists here and there, 
than armed resistance. Over and over again 
Nationalist leaders have said in the past that they 
would gladly turn to rebellion, would it not be 
fatal to their cause. Why fatal? They would be 
crushed by superior force, no doubt; but so will the 
Ulstermen, if it comes to the British Army against 
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their voluntary levies. Yet the Ulstermen do not feel 
this is a reason for not resisting by force. They 
know that, be the immediate result of their resistance 
what it might, the shock of battle between English 
soldiers and Irishmen whose only fauit was a desire 
to remain under the rule of the Imperial Parliament 
would so stir up the British public that Home Rule 
would disappear from English politics. No English 
party would dare to take it up. But the Nationalists 
do not feel that if they rebelled and the rebellion were 
crushed, a shocked British conscience would insist on 
Home Rule being given them. That would not be 
the effect. The Nationalists are right. Rather it 
would probably bring home to the British people the 
Imperial danger of giving Home Rule to Ireland. 
Taking to arms to throw off the control of the British 
Parliament is a very different thing from taking to 
arms to prevent being forced out of that control. And 
the public would feel the difference. Were not the 
cause of the Ulster Unionists spotless, unimpugnable, 
their taking to arms would be a step only fatal 
to themselves. They would simply be crushed, and 
no sympathy with them on this side. Everyone would 
say ‘‘ Government must go on; they have only paid 
the penalty for their folly ’’. But nobody thinks, least 
of all the Government, that that would be the feeling 
here if it came to fighting and Ulster Unionists were 
shot. We have met many who did not believe Ulster 
would fight, but none—on either side—who thought 
that public opinion here would be indifferent to their 
being crushed by force, still less would approve it. 
We are not a sentimental people, and are not naturally 
tender to those who make scenes. Armed resistance 
is just what the average Britisher would dismiss as 
‘preposterous ’’. He would see nothing romantic in 
it. Nothing but conviction that resistance was right 
would excuse it. And everyone here agrees there 
would be general, if not universal, sympathy with the 
Ulster Unionists, if things came to fighting. 

At any time the idea of the Government crushing 
Ulster by military force has been hardly thinkable ; 
but now! A Government which is on its trial before 
the public on a charge of peculation; for right or 
wrong that is what the public is suspicious of; a 
Government which is under a cloud of financial in- 
trigue, dubious dealing, incredible indiscretion, gross 
indelicacy, is that the sort of Government to send 
troops to shoot down British citizens, who, _ if 
mistaken, at least honestly believe they are right? 
It takes an untainted Ministry to do that with 
the approval of the country. Mr. Asquith does not 
see that the steady trend of the by-elections against 
him is any sign of coolness towards Home Rule. Is 
it all due, then, to the Marconi deals? Why not end 
this wretched bickering as to whether last general 
election or the by-elections turned on Home Rule by 
going to the country fairly on Home Rule; or, better 
still, by a referendum? Mr. Asquith, we admit, can say 
now truly that if he went to the country he would be 
condemned on the Marconi count, whether the public 
wanted Home Rule or not. But by a referendum 
on Home Rule he might escape. Anyway he will 
ultimately be punished most of all if his tainted and 
discredited Ministry persists in forcing on the country 
a great constitutional change by means of an Act which 
he himself passed to enable him to escape submitting 
this change to the opinion of the electorate. 


GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


“THERE are tragedies of success as well as of 

failure, and although tragedy does not enter into 
the career of George Wyndham there is a tinge of 
pathos which might in some lights seem tragic in 
the brilliant life and sudden death of this spoiled child 
of fortune. Under our grey skies and in our sombre 
intellectual world, with his romance and his beauty, 
his florid and magnificent rhetoric, his fine writing, his 
brilliant and daring wit, he appeared almost as an 
exotic from some warmer intellectual clime, where a 


sense of ornament in thought and language is more 
naive and unashamed than it is with us. He was 
born to be successful, to do things easily, to experience 
the best and achieve the highest as a matter of course. 
The top of the tree was his natural home; and there, 
like some gaily-plumaged bird in a tropical forest, he 
swung easily to the breeze amid sunshine and colour. 
But let some accident happen to such a one so that 
he fall from his natural seat, and must, if he would 
regain it, toil painfully upward again, all the heart 
and the life seem to go out of him, and he lacks the 
wings to soar. To change the simile, Wyndham was 
like a highly-geared motor-car that would flash and 
fly along the levels, but could not with grinding and 
labouring pinions climb a steep hill. The genius of 
his energy was for being rather than for striving. 

He was descended trom Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and the famous lady who is said to have been the 
daughter of Madame de Genlis and Philippe Egalité. 
The racial admixture of French and Irish is almost 
always productive of fine qualities of brain; and these, 
steadied and solidified through two generations of 
English aristocracy, blossomed in George Wyndham 
into that combination of grace and ability, poetry, 
imagination, and scholarship in life which is always 
irresistible when it is allied with wealth and position. 
He ran rapidly through the gamut of Eton and 
Sandhurst and active service in Suakim in the Cold- 
stream Guards, and emerged, at the age of twenty- 
four, into the world of politics which was still in 1887 
the great world, the great opportunity for a man of 
his capacity. He worked under Arthur Balfour in 
Ireland, and thus served his apprenticeship in the best 
school—the school of which he was one of the last 
representatives and to which he remained consistently 
loyal. Few men would now dare to use the kind of 
florid and magnificent rhetoric which was characteristic 
of George Wyndham’s highest flights. Read in cold 
print such rhetoric appears so exaggerated as to border 
on the absurd; the eye and the ear must also surrender 
themselves to the charm of personality if it is to make 
its full effect. But he was more than an orator. He 
was a Creative and inspiring influence in the inner 
councils of his party. He was destined, had his 
character been as solid as his abilities were brilliant, 
to be the true successor, and lineal continuation of 
Arthur Balfour in our public life. As Under-Secretary 
for War in the difficult time of the Boer war he showed 
that he could not only represent a great department in 
Parliament, but also administer it with as much success 
as the exigencies of the situation and the condition 
in which he took it over permitted; and his speech 
in the Debate on the Address in 1g00, when things 
were going wrong in South Africa, will long be 
remembered for its brilliancy and firmness, and the 
strength and courage of its defence. In Ireland, when 
he went there as Chief Secretary in 1900, he did even 
better. The difficulty of his post was an inspiration 
to him, and in the years of his administration he rose 
to fulfilment of the best that was in him. A kind 
of fundamental generosity and benevolence, which was 
not very obvious to those who only knew him super- 
ficially, set him to work on the scheme which he 
believed would most practically benefit the people of 
Ireland; and the result was the Land Purchase Act, 
which was not only the finest achievement of his 
political life, but one of the most statesmanlike 
measures passed by any political party since Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Compensation Act. It was impos- 
sible to be in Ireland in those days and not to 
feel that there was a delightful ‘‘go’’ about public 
life there. Sir Horace Plunkett’s work in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had come to its fruition, the 
Gaelic League was at the height of its vogue, and 
there was throughout the country an_ intellectual 
activity, a feeling of optimism, the fruits of which 
remain to this day. On all this Wyndham shone like 
a sun; through all this time he worked with an almost 
feverish activity, like one who feels that the time is 
short; yet it is certain that the idea of failure was 
the thing most remote from his mind. He spoke quite 
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confidently to his intimates of the time when he 
should be Prime Minister; and it seemed as though 
nothing could stand in his way. But little as he knew 
it, on the day that he brought Sir Antony MacDonnell 
to Dublin Castle he had sealed his own political fate. 
It was regarded as a daring and brilliant stroke, and 
so it was; but it was fatal. The history of his con- 
ferences with Sir Antony and Lord Dunraven will 
probably never be recorded; but it is quite certain 
that out of them might have grown the really ideal 
solution of the Irish difficulty. Wyndham reckoned, 
however, without the political machine, and his con- 
spiracy for perfection, being suddenly discovered, 
appeared, in the usual public treatment of such things, 
a sordid intrigue, a threatening of the integrity of 
his party. Like passionate letters read out in the 
Divorce Court, all the fine aspirations and ideals of his 
dream lay soiled in the dust of political controversy. 
He had worn himself out, and used up his energy, and 
had none left with which to fight injustice and mis- 
understanding. He made no complaint, acted like 
a good soldier with loyalty and submission to his 
leader—and disappeared for ever from the forefront of 
the battle. So that we do not greatly exaggerate when 
we write of the ‘‘ tragedy of success ’’. 

A good deal has been written about George 
Wyndham as a man of letters; and it is true that 
if he had made literature his career he might have 
brilliantly adorned it. ‘* Might’’, we say, because it 
is seldom that anyone who lives as vividly as he did 
can preserve much to put into literature. A man must 
either write greatly or live greatly: he can seldom 
do both. If you live a thing you do not write it; 
if you write it, you do not need to live it. His actual 
achievements in literature are scarcely more than the 
charming recreations of an accomplished dilettante. 
He liked to show that he could do everything. In 
many things he was as simply and engagingly vain 
as a child. He knew so well how everything ought 
to be done, and he had such a perfect instinct for, 
style, that he felt he could do everything; and he 
often used to say ‘‘If I could have given my time 
to poetry ’’—or soldiering, or forestry, or editing, or 
socialism, as the case might be—‘‘ what a poet, soldier, 
forester, editor, or socialist I should have been!”’ 
His talk when he was inspired or stimulated was the 
most remarkably rapid play of invention and fantasy, 
always charmingly addressed to the listener as to an 
intellectual or sympathetic equal, who would receive 
his ideas in shorthand, as it were, without having 
them elaborately developed. Such talk could not always 
be profound or even wise; but it was always dazzling. 
And always when one was with him there was the 
sense that things were happening, that one was in 
the very centre of what was happening, that one was 
at the top, so to speak, and that everything that 
happened was happening in the world beneath. Such 
persistent brilliancy is apt sometimes to be a little 
frothy, and is far from being an unmixed blessing to 
any man. In his case one could only say that it was 
irresistible, and fall gladly beneath his spell. But there 
was a deeper side to George Wyndham than those who 
were only dazzled by him would ever know—a gener- 
osity and kindness, a fine quality of soul, an essential 
benevolence, a desire to achieve that which would 
really benefit the poorer and more sorrowful of man- 
kind—such qualities, in fact, as go to the making, and 
will remain as typical of, a great gentleman. We are 
reminded in taking leave of him of the character out- 
lined in Meredith’s sonnet ‘‘ To a Friend Lost ’’. 


‘* When I remember, friend, whom lost I call 
Because a man beloved is taken hence, 

The tender humour and the fire of sense 

In your good eyes; how full of heart for all, 
But chiefly for the weaker by the wall, 
You bore that lamp of sane benevolence, 

Then see I round you Death his shadows dense 
Divide, and at your feet his emblems fall. 

O surely are you one with the white host, 
Spirits whose memory is our vital air, 


Through the great love of Earth they had, lo! 
these, 

Like beams that throw the path on tossing seas, 

Can bid us feel we keep them in the ghost, 

Partakers of a strife they joyed to share.”’ 


THE EUROPEAN DANGER. 


weeks ago Mahmud Shevket’s murder 
might have been a European event. Peace was 
not yet signed, and an able officer at Chatalja might 
have joined an anti-Bulgar coalition in the hope of 
recovering Adrianople and posing as the saviour of 
Islam. To-day the assassination only emphasises the 
point that Turkey is utterly negligible as a factor in 
Europe. It is also a warning to the optimists who 
have been insisting that Turkey can now consolidate 
herself in Asia. We may soon be reminded that the rot 
which set in throughout the Turkish Empire in 1908 
is not yet stopped. But for the moment the danger 
is in Europe. There is immediate risk of a war be- 
tween Bulgaria and a Serbo-Greek coalition. On paper 
it is possible to view things optimistically. First, 
Greece can be bought off. M. Venezelos is not the 
man to sacrifice the bird in the hand of Salonica and 
Bulgarian backing on the islands question for the bird 
in the bush of a northern frontier. Has he not already 
shown himself reasonable in the neutral zone negotia- 
tions? Next Servia has not the shadow of a case. 
She claims to violate a treaty which her King signed 
only a few months ago, and she makes this claim 
against Bulgaria, whose military strength surpasses 
her own, and who has defeated Servian troops within 
living memory. It may therefore be argued that 
Servia is only talking big before giving way, just as 
she did in 1909, and that Europe has allowed itself to 
be scared by a piece of bluff. 

We cannot share this comfortable view. To us it 
seems that Servia is in a position from which she can 
scarcely draw back, especially in her present exalted 
mood. Treaty or no treaty, the fact remains that she 
has got less than she hoped for on the West, while 
Bulgaria has got more than she hoped for in the East. 
Next she did not ask for Bulgarian help in Macedonia, 
while Bulgaria asked for her help in Thrace. Lastly, 
and this is the vital point, she is in actual occupation 
by right of conquest of the very territory that Bulgaria 
claims. | Whether from the political or the military 
point of view it is most important to observe that she 
only seeks to hold what she has got. On the other 
hand, for Bulgaria to give way would mean that she 
abandoned her traditional policy at the very moment 
when she has proved that she has strength to back it. 
Each Power is thus on very strong ground, and the 
situation is one that by all the laws of politics should 
lead to war, and must lead to war unless effective 
pressure comes from outside. 

Has this pressure come from Russia? Taken at its 
face value, the Tsar’s telegram, though addressed to 
both Sofia and Belgrade, is really a tremendous warn- 
ing to Servia. It states that the Power which forces 
a conflict must reckon with Russian displeasure, and 
it offers to arbitrate. But it will be Servia that forces 
the conflict, whether she is the first to declare war or 
not, by her refusal to abide by the treaty, and accept- 
ance of arbitration would mean the abandonment of 
her wider claims. As we have so often pointed out, 
there are certain things which are never arbitrable, and 
the Servian claim is one of them. Servia may get 
better terms than the treaty gives her if she is strong 
enough to secure them, but the question of strength is 
not to be settled by any amount of arbitration. Arbi- 
tration always works on proved facts; in this matter 
the proved facts are dead against the Serbs; so that 
for them arbitration is only a polite word for surrender. 
It is not surprising that the publication of the Tsar’s 
telegram was followed at once by the news of Bulgaria’s 
acceptance of his offer. King Ferdinand scores heavily 
by making the greatest figure in Slavdom his catspaw. 

But is the Tsar’s telegram to be taken at its face 
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value? Russia must have known that Bulgaria would 
certainly accept her offer, while Servia might possibly 
refuse. Suppose Servia had refused, or suppose she 
pleads, as she still may, that she was misled by the 
curiously vague language of the Tsar’s offer, and 
accepted it in the belief that the Treaty itself would be 
arbitrated upon. Then the present deadlock would 
recur and Servia would have to be coerced. But how ? 
It is all very well for Russia to say that she 
will not be indifferent, but what can she do? 
Neither by sea nor by land can she send _ troops 
into Servian territory. And if she could, she 
would not. Russia represents herself as the pro- 
tector of all the Slav States, but she is peculiarly the 
protector of Servia. This is because the policy of 
Vienna is always anti-Serb. It must be. Austria rules 
over some millions of Serb subjects. Let there arise 
a respectable independent Servian nation at her doors, 
and the foundations of her rule are shaken. The Ger- 
man situation between 1863 and 1866 would repeat 
itself in Slav terms, and the issue could only be de- 
cided by war. It would be possible for Austria to 
absorb Servia, and but for Russia she might well have 
done it years ago. That much is clear to everybody 
in Belgrade, and for that reason the Tsar’s threat will 
not be taken too seriously. 

Why, then, was the Russian telegram despatched ? 
It was despatched, we suggest, to avert the chance 
of a war between Bulgaria backed by Austria and 
Servia backed by Russia. As things are now, it can- 
not pay King Ferdinand to do a deal with the Austrians. 
It has never been his policy to use Austria when he 
was certain of Russia on his side, and the telegram 
is a declaration of Russian friendship—a clever move 
in Russia's perpetual diplomatic game against Austria. 
But to determine its precise value we should want to 
know what M. de Hartwig has been saving to the Serbs 
during the past few weeks. As we had reason to know 
in his Teheran days, M. de Hartwig has a habit of 
pursuing his own policy withcut troubling too much 
about instructions from S. Petersburg. It is possible 
for him to represent the telegram as a move to isolate 
Bulgaria and to assure Servia that she is really safe 
enough. The field of conjecture is too wide and too 
dark for us to enter upon, but we can at least see far 
enough to protest against the view that with Russia's 
intervention the crisis is over. The truth is rather that 
Russia has shown how acute the crisis is. She has 
hinted that if Serb and Bulgar fight, Russ and Austrian 
may be dragged in too. So black is the outlook that 
that dangerous possibility is now the best hope of peace. 

The hint has made the smaller States pause in their 
squabble, and the tension is lessened for the moment ; 
but the outlook is still gloomy. 


THE PUTUMAYO REPORT. 

S a severe moral condemnation of the British 
Directors of the Peruvian Amazon Company the 
Report of the Select Committee is commendably com- 
plete. The conduct of the British Directors always 
seemed to us, and we insisted on it from the be- 
ginning, the point in which this country was mainly 
interested. It was the point to which a few others, 
who were not afraid of the responsibility, called the 
attention of the public in speeches which ran their 
authors into some risk of libel actions. Those of us 
who did not shrink, as most of the newspapers did, 
from putting the grave suspicions against the British 
Directors into the forefront of the inquiry, are fully 
justified by the Report. Sefor Arana is of course 
fixed upon as the sinister person who is chiefly 
responsible for the atrocities perpetrated by the agents 
and employees in the Putumayo. He was the real 
directing and controlling mind in the vendor firm who 
sold their concern to the Peruvian Amazon Company. 
Collectively they had knowledge of, because they 
organised and managed, the system by which the rubber 
was collected. They knew their agents and they knew 
how their agents obtained the services of the natives. 


Under British law Sefor Arana, if he were under the 
jurisdiction of the Courts as a British subject, could 
be indicted for a variety of very grave offences, the 
common law crime of murder mostly, or the 
statutory offence of slave-trading and using persons 
as slaves in foreign countries. There might be some 
difficulty as to obtaining evidence of murders ot 
particular Indians, but otherwise, were Sefior Arana 
and his co-vendors British subjects they could clearly, 
in the opinion of the Committee, be put on their trial 
with every prospect of their receiving punishment. 

As the three British Directors, Mr. H. M. Read, 
Mr. J. Russell Gubbins, and Sir John Lister Kaye, 
are not outside the jurisdiction of the British Courts 
it is desirable to understand clearly why they can escape 
the fate which would have overtaken Sefor Arana 
and his earlier colleagues, if they had been British 
subjects. It is not because Sefor Arana committed 
with his own hands outrages upon Indians; there 
have been no allegations that he did. His legal cffence 
would have been that of accessory to the crimes 
committed in person by the agents whom he employed, 
and continued employing, and profited by employ- 
ing, after he knew of their acts. The difference be- 
tween Sefor Arana and the British Directors is that 
they have succeeded in showing that it would not be 
possible to prove in a Ccurt, if they were put on their 
trial, their having had such knowledge as Arana had. 
The law is clear that British subjects actually commit- 
ting such offences abroad either personally or as 
accessories could be prosecuted in the Courts here. 
So far the law is satisfactory enough; but a man 
cannot be an accessory without having knowledge. 
The British Directors escape all but moral censure 
on this ground, and this is to be regretted consider- 
ing the reasons for their ignorance as stated by the 
Report of the Committee. It distinctly states that they 
cannot be absolved from the charge of culpable 
negligence as to the labour conditions that prevailed 
under their company. They were in a state of ignor- 
ance which might have been dispelled by inquiry, but 
they dd not choose to inquire. All the British 
Directors took up the position before the Committee 
that they had no duty cf inquiring into labour con- 
ditions. No matter what murders or outrages 
accompanied the production of their rubber, the 
Directors were net responsible, so long as they allowed 
themselves to be persuaded by Sefor Arana instead 
cf making their own inquiries. In a civil action 
against a defendant a similar verdict of guilty of 
culpable negligence would mean that though the 
defendant did not actuaily know he ought to have 
known, and the legal consequences are the same as if 
he did. In an action against a negligent trustee it 
would be no defence that he was in ignorance if he ought 
to have known. But it is very much to be feared 
that in a Criminal Court the Directors weuld be able 
to put in this defence with success. The poor Indians 
who have been wronged by the Peruvian Amazon 
Company would undcubtedly have a right to bring civil 
actions against the Directors. 

The Report may be right in assuming that in a 
trial for murder or slave-dealing the Directors would 
have a good legal! defence. It does not say so directly 
and it confines itself to the finding of cylpable 
negligence. The question of deciding as to legai 
responsibility rests upon the officers of the Crown 
whose duty it is to consider the Report and the evidence 
for the purpose of deciding whether any criminal 
prosecution should or should not be undertaken. They 
will further have to consider, especially if they should 
decide that a prosecution against the Directors must 
fail, whether the liability of Directors of companies that 
operate abroad and rely upon native labour should be 
extended. The Committee thinks that it is not desir- 
able to amend the Companies Acts so as to make the 
criminal responsibility of Directors different from or 
more extensive than that of other persons. This would 
amount to making the criminal responsibility of 
Directors for injuries to natives similar to their civil 
responsibility referred to above. Something must be 
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conceded, we suppose, to company Directors, who 
must not be frightened unnecessarily, lest company- 
forming should be made more difficult. Yet one cannot 
give up the idea that something might be done, even 
with Company Law, to prevent British Directors 
in future from taking their duties so irresponsibly 
on the moral side as those of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company did. The main objection is that it would 
make the Criminal Law different for different classes 
of offenders ; and the Committee takes its stand on the 
principle that if the Directors are in any case parties to 
felonies, they are guilty and should be punished under 
the Criminal Law; if they are not guilty, their guilt 
should not be assumed. One proposal made to the 
Committee was that Directors should be obliged to 
prove that they had taken all reasonable precautions 
to prevent ill-treatment of natives. There is a dis- 
tinction between making the law of accessories to 
felonies different in the case of Directors and 
other persons, and laying special obligations, even of 
a criminal nature, on Directors of British companies 
operating with native labour. An alteration might be 
made in the Companies Acts analogous to the conditions 
imposed on factories for the sanitary and other pro- 
tection of the operatives. Employers are punished 
criminally for breaches of the Factory Acts, though in 
a business not under the Factory Acts a precisely similar 
act or omission would not be punishable. 

It is certain that unless the Directors of the 
Peruvian Amazon Company might be prosecuted and 
made criminally responsible for the affairs in the 
Putumayo, the improved consular administration and 
the amendment of the law of slave-trading proposed 
by the Committee would not give more powers to 
punish such Directors in future. The endeavour of 
Parliament, when the Report is discussed, should be 
directed to preventing this feeble conclusion. Directors 
who, in the words of the Report, ‘‘ lightly expose to 
risk the good name of England”’ should not be able 
to repeat the scandal of escaping all punishment except 
= of a guilty conscience, having no conscience to be 
guilty. 


CRICKET AND ITS CRITICS. 

AST year was overcrowded with a plethora of 
contests in international’ and county cricket of 
which one grew weary. Everybody had too much of 
what was not always a good thing. The Australians 
did not bring a fully representative team; the South 
Africans were outclassed ; and meanwhile county cricket 

languished. 

This year so far has given us better hopes and ideas 
of a game which is all right if players would only 
play it, and which has suffered from a deal of futile 
verbosity in the popular Press. ‘‘ Futile’, we say, 
because the main points in the game as it should be 
played are perfectly clear to those who know and love 
it, and because the many commentators spend much 
of their time and ink on the exploitation of silly 
** records *’ which have nothing to do with the game 
in hand. This zeal for ‘* records *’ came from America 
with other symptoms of megalomania which appeal to 
shallow minds. It is indeed so infectious that it has 
pervaded players and captains. Last year we were 
introduced to the spectacle of a bowler put on in 
an international match for an over or two, not because 
he was the best for the purpose, but in order that 
he might achieve the pleasure of securing some par- 
ticular amount of wickets in such engagements, and 
be lauded by the foolish for another ‘‘ record”. We 
say frankly that the captain who is open to this sort 
of sentimental nonsense does not deserve his place, 
and should be ostracised by the popular voice. His 
business is to win the match, not to supply ‘ copy ”’ 
for the sporting writer. It is not even his primary 


” 


business to secure as much “‘ gate-money ”’ as possible, 
though the Australians of recent years have set an 
unfortunate precedent of money-grubbing which has 
Fortunately here at any 


ast suspicions on cricket. 


‘ 


rate the interests of the players and of those who pay 
to see them play are one. If the cricket is bright, as 
it should be in its normal conditions, it will attract 
a good audience even in these days of rival sports 
when, it is to be noticed, everybody between the ages 
of ten and one hundred who can hold a golf club goes 
off to the links. 

What is the matter with cricket, and why are 
counties on the verge of bankruptcy? One answer 
which supplies a large and solid reason for dissatisfac- 
tion is this. The matter with cricket is that batsmen 
do not hit the ball. It was not so in earlier days, 
but now one may see ball after ball within easy reach 
of the bat pass untouched into the wicket-keeper’s 
hands. The batsman might get out if he hit it; he 
might spoil his precious average ; he might fail to reach 
the coveted hundred! Anything more depressing than 
these displays of inactivity it would be difficult to con- 
ceive; one might get as much pleasure by bowling 
at a brick wall with a piece of wood affixed to it for a 
bat in a back yard. Lord Bowen, in view, we think, 
of Abel, once described a good bat as a little creature 
who went in early in the morning and did not come 
out till late in the evening. We still have these little 
creatures, and big creatures too, who stick at the 
wickets all day and never risk anything. But public 
opinion and perhaps a late arrival of common-sense 
in captains have reduced their prevalence. Ironical 
applause is devoted to their game of pat-ball—we have 
heard some of it this year at Lord’s—and we hope 
that cricket will again become a game of hitters. But 
that does not necessarily mean a game of copious 
hundreds. The best innings W. G. Grace ever played 
was only sixty odd, and he was black and blue when 
he had finished it. In his day grounds had not reached 
the pitch of perfection common in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The batsman has now a much easier task, as 
the score-sheets abundantly show, yet we have recently 
been asked to pity his sorrows. In the googlie he has, 
it is true, to face deliveries more difficult than any of 
former days ; but we cannot see any adequate justifica- 
tion for the deliberate use of the legs to play the ball 
which has now become common. It is legal as the 
rules stand, but it is ‘‘not cricket’’, if that phrase 
conveys anything to the present degeneraie age. We 
agree with Mr. A. G. Steele, an admirable judge of the 
game, in that view. 

It is advisable to play the game, a fact which players 
appear to ignore. It is not necessary to pat the 
ground perpetually—we have seen it done over two 
hundred times in one international innings—and con- 
sidering the hours of play, the tea interval, the 
desperate horror at a little rain, one might expect 
batsmen to come in punctually and to attend to busi- 
ness while they are at the wickets. Some of them 
do ; they are called hitters, as if it was not everybody's 
business to make runs. A suitable infusion of amateurs 
who are not endeavouring to stay in for a livelihood 
and of voung players who have a reputation to make 
is desirable in every team. Yorkshire by relying too 
long on staid professionals lost their pride of place; 
Surrey with ample resources have never ended the 
season well of recent years; the choosers of the team 
seem afraid of young talent; they expect success at 
the outset, and have rejected fine players who did not 
happen to succeed at once. In Hobbs they have a 
batsman of the right sort who takes risks and hits 
brilliantly, a brilliant field too; and in Hitch an all- 
round player who is perhaps not quite first-rate, but 
apt by mere keenness to bring himself up to that 
standard. These are the sort of players that we want 
to restore the liveliness of cricket. The supply cf 
great amateurs is not, perhaps, what it was; but both 
the University teams promise to be exceptionally good 
this year; and there are bowlers like Mr. F. R. Foster 
and Mr. S. G. Smith who might at any time make 
short work of a team. Mr. G. C. White, of Stogum- 
ber, has already had a remarkable success with the 
ball, and should figure against the Players, besides 
raising the position of Somerset which has a reputation 
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for good sport. The success of Kent so far has 
been unalloyed, and it is in every way satisfactory, 
for Kent is universally known as a “‘ sporting ’’ team. 
The very fact that this epithet is distinctive shows what 
is thought of some of the others. It may be that too 
many matches are played nowadays, and certainly by 
August many regular players appear jaded ; but at that 
time they can be reinforced by the amateurs of the 
scholastic world. If there is too much play to be good, 
the county programme had better be reduced. But 
we do not think that cricketing talent is wanting which 
might with reasonable practice and confidence reach 
the county standard. Captains and team-choosers, like 
players, should show more enterprise. We rejoice in 
the continued prowess of a veteran like Hirst (who 
has long reached that final beatification which results 
in his name being connected with something to eat), 
but other sinister bowlers may only need a chance to 
vary the Yorkshire attack. 

It is bowling, after all, that wins matches. Good 
batsmen can be made, and are fairly common. The 
best, like Mr. Trumper and Mr. Spooner, have a 
variety and daring which are exhilarating, even when 
they make only a few runs. And batsmen, made or 
natural, last for a number of years. But the bowler 
of the best kind who is dangerous on all wickets soon 
wears himself out. He takes an immense run up to 
the wickets, or strains his fingers in concealing his 
break. He is perpetually overworked, though he is 
nowadays supported by excellent fielding. The notice 
taken of late years of this important department of the 
game has worked wonders, and there are several men 
whose activity and accuracy in the field it is a pleasure 
to watch at any time. They even get public applause. 
After all, the public knows good sport when it sees 
it, and if that large and respectable body will cease to 
worry about ‘‘records’’ and hundreds and the other 
inanities of sporting gossip, and follow the game for 
its own sake, their criticism will be salutary. There 
will, of course, be some unjustified ‘‘ barracking ’’, but 
the general idea that things need to be quickened up 
on the field is perfectly sound. ‘‘ The play’s the 
thing ’’; let us have it. ‘‘ I come ’ere to see cricket, 
not swank ’’, said one spectator to us last year, and 
when we pointed out how beautifully the careful bats- 
men patted the pitch his language became unprintable. 
We sympathised, and knowing that depreciation is 
easy, recommended a view of Hampshire, a team of 
hitters. That county may not figure high in the 
ultimate list, but it plays the right game. 


THE CITY. 


| F experience has any value at all, now is the time 

to buy investments. By all the unwritten laws of 
the Stock markets a recovery in prices is due. These 
remarks may be made quite emphatically—with certain 
reservations. Danger still exists, that of floating 
wreckage after a storm. Not before Monday will it 
be possible to rule off the total of casualties. |The 
failures already recorded indicate the stress of recent 
events. In other cases collapse has only been avoided 
by prompt salvage arrangements. Heavy losses have 
been sustained in many directions, and there is still 
the possibility that a few firms, barely solvent, may 
be brought down by defaulting clients. By Tuesday 
the worst and the best will be known. 

But the storm is past, and although the wreckage 
has still to be dealt with, the time has arrived when 
investors may safely look about for bargains. Specu- 
lation should not be encouraged, because if the upward 
movement is too rapid it will be followed by a sharp 
reaction. As soon as the markets display confidence 
they will be fed with salvage stock. Therefore the 
speculator who anticipates a swift recovery is doomed 
to disappointment. There is even a possibility that 
prices will go a little lower before they assume a per- 
manently higher level, but the investor who waits to 
get in at the very bottom generally misses his chance, 


and the man who buys good stocks now and takes them 
up can afford to ignore temporary fluctuations. Even- 
tually he is sure of securing an appreciation in capital 
value, and will be able to congratulate himself on 
having a satisfactory rate of interest on his money. 
Five per cent. and more can be obtained with reason- 
able security in the home railway, foreign railway, 
foreign bond, and industrial markets. 

The flood of new issues which has caused the recent 
collapse has been dammed, and the dam will not be 
removed until the surplus has been absorbed. The 
City is optimistic about the Balkans, rightly or 
wrongly; Paris is more confident; and the situation 
in Berlin is showing signs of improvement. 

The most interesting stock at the moment is Cana- 
dian Pacifics. Opinions are sharply divided on the 
question whether they should be standing on a 
5 per cent. or a 4 per cent. basis. Those who regard 
the stock as the ‘‘ Consols’’ of Canada consider that 
the quotation should be on a 4 per cent. basis—that is, 
at 250; those who regard it merely as a railroad stock 
subject to general conditions of trade and finance, 
declare that the stock ought to yield 5 per cent. ; in 
other words, the quotation should be nearer 200 on 
merits. There is no likelihood of an increase of the 
present dividend rate of 10 per cent. ; in fact, the last 
monthly statement showed a decrease in net revenue 
owing to a large increase in expenditure. The proba- 
bilities of further bonuses from new issues of stock 
are not very encouraging. The amount of common 
stock in the hands of the public is now $260,000,000, 
and the bonus derivable from a new issue can only be 
of small proportions unless the issue is on a colossal 
scale, in which event its very magnitude would be an 
unfavourable market factor. On the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged that the stock has a very large 
‘* following ’’ who have become accustomed to the 
4 per cent. basis of value, and it is probable that the 
average quotation in future will be nearer 250 than 
200; but it cannot be expected that the high level of 
290 reached some time ago will be speedily regained. 
Holders will be well advised to watch closely the net 
revenue statements of the next few months. 

The monetary outlook is not very encouraging. A 
considerable degree of pressure may be anticipated in 
the near future owing to the usual curtailment of loans 
at the turn of the half-year, while German demands are 
still very pressing. Evidently the situation has caused 
some alarm in America, as the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury has announced that he is prepared to 
make an issue of emergency currency if necessary. 
The banks have replied that they are quite capable 
of meeting present requirements without assistance— 
a very gratifying assurance. It is also satisfactory to 
note that the proportion of cash to liabilities at the 
Bank of England is now 51? per cent., as compared 
with 493 per cent. a year ago; but no immediate 
reduction of the Bank rate is expected. 

One other factor to be borne in mind is that as the 
‘*calls ’’ on recent new issues fall due, some liquidation 
may be necessary on the part of those who have these 
obligations to meet ; but that will not alter the fact that, 
generally speaking, investment securities are standing 
at bargain prices. 


‘‘THE FAUN.” 
By JOHN PALMER. 


R KNOBLAUCH has ideas, but he is un- 
fortunately unable to do anything with them. 
He is at his best when he gives them away—as he 
gave away “‘ Milestones’’ to Mr. Arnold Bennett. He 
should have given away his idea of ‘‘ The Faun” 
to Sir James Barrie. Sir James Barrie would at 


any rate have done the clowning better, and he would 
have added the necessary touch of fantasy. Oh, the 
pity of this age! A dramatist brings into modern 
London a faun who had talked with Shelley (the faun 
told us he had learned his English from Shelley, but 
clearly he had neglected his opportunities). All we can 
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do with so wonderful a creature when we get him is 
to rub into the audience a lot of old jokes about 
wearing clothes and getting fat; finally, employing 
him as a deus ex machina for assorting the characters 
of the play into the usual happy marriages. 

Mr. Knoblauch’s friends will here object that the 
faun talks with emphasis and at some length upon 
the advantages of being a healthy animal, upon the 
base uses of money, the triviality of civilisation, the 
fundamental instincts of humanity; that he very 
poetically expounds a pantheistic theory of the 
universe; that he perpetually throws into bright relief 
against the pretences of modern life the deep verities 
of life eternal. Would that he did but a quarter of 
this as it might conceivably be done! Would that he 
did none of it as he actually does! Anything more 
utterly desiccated and anemic than Mr. Knoblauch’s 
eulogies of green life and running blood would be 
difficult to imagine and impossible to describe. One 
believed in Mr. Knoblauch’s faun till he began to utter 
the words Mr. Knoblauch put into his mouth. While 
Mr. Martin Harvey only looked and laughed all was 
well. But when the tale began of worn metaphors, 
inevitable phrases, desperate efforts at emotional 
exaltation—then we—who really had learned some- 
thing about the loveliness of the English tongue from 
Shelley—felt as unhappy as the faun himself in the 
evening clothes of his bearleader. 

Mr. Knoblauch’s faun came out of some geraniums 
in a Knightsbridge garden; and he interrupted a very 
decorous suicide by Lord Stonbury. We seemed to per- 
ceive an effort of Mr. Knoblauch to contrast the fin- 
de-siécle preparations of Lord Stonbury for self-destruc- 
tion with the joie de vivre of his unexpected visitor. 
But the play was so full of efforts after good things 
which always eluded it that it seems hardly necessary 
to prefer this or that to any other. On _ the 
whole the first act left me hoping dubiously for 
the best. Mr. Knoblauch had only failed three or 
four times. He had started a good idea with a hundred 
possibilities; and it seemed hardly likely he would 
miss them all. A faun from Italy who had talked 
with Shelley had been introduced into a highly civilised 
company. One imagined that we should at least have 
some good farce before the evening ended; with per- 
haps a little pleasant-conceited fantasy thrown in. 
But alas! the only moments thereafter in which we 
took the least pleasure in Mr. Knoblauch’s faun were 
when he had ceased to belong to Mr. Knoblauch; when 
Mr. Martin Harvey had annexed him in some happy 
mischief of the eye,'in some extravagant gesture that 
stripped him of his dreadful twentieth-century attire, 
in some infectious burst of laughter that twin’d him 
with the birds and horses. Perhaps one was then most 
angry—that Mr. Martin Harvey should be wasting 
himself in awful speeches by Mr. Knoblauch. For 
Mr. Martin Harvey has in cold earnest something of 
the faun in his heart and brain. Fitted with Mr. 
Knoblauch’s mysticism of a pavement artist he has 
changed his leopard’s skin for a shirt of starch. Mr. 
Harvey has not yet been caught by the intellectual 
naturalists; he has successfully evaded the perilous 
civilisation of his time. He flits in an elfin way about 
the precincts of our London theatres, but he will not 
go to prison there. It is sad to see him pinned at 
last by the mock romantics of Mr. Knoblauch. He 
has avoided the deep sea and fallen to the devil. 

There’s nothing in the world is good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so. Mr. Martin Harvey presumably 
finds much that fires and strengthens him in the part 
he plays. He has the quick eye of Irving, his master, 
for a soul of goodness in things evil. He mistakes in 
his author the will for the deed. That ‘“‘ The Faun”’ 
is intended to suggest many lovely and miraculous 
things is clear. The intention is underlined too fre- 
quently and in too methodical a fashion to escape the 
least observant. But the intention is all. All that 


succeeds in coming over into the auditorium is some 
fun which, at its best, is coarse without being vulgar 
{an almost perfect definition of good fun), which, at its 


worst, is vulgar without being coarse (an almost perfect 
definition of popular farce). There also arrives in the 
auditorium, levelled at the unfortunate spectator with 
a deadly precision that Mr. Jerome K. Jerome himself 
might envy, a very obvious moral, or—more accurately 
—a round dozen of very obvious morals. These pro- 
bably will save the play with the English public. A 
moral in England and America—especially in America 
—will cover a whole decalogue of artistic sins. I hope 
it will not save ‘‘ The Faun’’. I hope that nothing 
will save ‘‘ The Faun’’—neither the fine acting of 
Mr. Harvey, pitifully smothered beneath the cues of 
his wretched part, nor the obviously good intentions 
of Mr. Knoblauch. Mr. Martin Harvey must be spared 
for better things. The drama needs him, and I hope the 
drama will get him. It needs also Mr. Charles Glenney, 
condemned, if ‘‘ The Faun ’’ be, by mischance, success- 
ful, to emulate for an indefinite number of nights the 
stale devices of a long line of traditional Hebrew money- 
lenders of the stage. 

In conclusion I do really hope and trust that no 
publisher (if he has not already done so) will be so 
silly as to publish ‘‘ The Faun”’ as an act of kindness 
to English literature. It was once assumed—and it was 
assumed with justice—that no contemporary English 
play was fit to print. This was literally true before 
Tom Robertson. With a few possible exceptions it 
was true till Wilde and Hankin and Mr. Shaw 
restored the English language to the English theatre. 
Publishers now have gone to the opposite extreme. 
They now assume that every play that contrives to 
get performed in any theatre is fit to print. Even 
Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson, who choose their plays 
with discretion, seem to be infected with the general 
tendency to rush into print plays which even a West- 
End audience would justifiably boggle at. Who on 
earth reads plays in the quiet of his hearth like ‘‘ The 
‘Mind the Paint’ Girl’’ or ‘‘ Kismet ’’ or ‘‘ The War 
God ’’ ? It is not conceivable. This publishing seems 
a sort of game played for its own sake, a sort of 
publishers’ Patience. 


COMPOSER AND INTERPRETER. 
By Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 


IKE an evil odour from a defective drain “‘ rag- 
time’’ is spreading itself over the land. A 
person who likes rag-time is not one to be seen 
speaking to in the street; and to speak to him or 
her in privacy is a disgrace. We are being corrupted 
by it. These American speculators who have exploited 
the vulgarity of the American millionaire sect for so 
many years have found the market jaded at last ; and 
being speculators, and American speculators into the 
bargain, they have hit upon England as the happy 
country of ‘‘ mugs’’ where humbug, well advertised, 
always avails. Tennyson said something about good 
uses being changed into wicked abuses; and that is 
what has happened to syncopation. Syncopation has 
been a device used by the masters to the noblest ends : 
rag-time is syncopation used, in association with the 
most villainous ‘‘ words’’, to the most ignoble ends. 
One cannot walk along a London thoroughfare with- 
out having one’s ears assaulted by the stuff: it is, I 
say, like a wretched smell that no smelling salts can 
dispel. Fortunes, to be spent in America, are being 
made out of it. If our sanitary inspectors had ears 
as well as noses there would be summonses issued 
and convictions and fines and all the rest of it; but 
as sanitary inspectors have no ears, and noses only 
for prying into what does not concern them, the rag- 
time exploiters are enjoying a glorious time in London 
and filling their pockets to bursting point. And while 
rag-time is thus earning thousands of pounds for 
adventurers who know no difference between B flat 
and the proverbial bull’s foot a few great artists have 
been exhibiting their talents in London to half-empty 
houses. I do not refer to Melba and Caruso, who are 
not great artists—as one might learn from the music 
they prefer to sing—but to such artists as Saint-Saéns 
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and Elena Gerhardt. Neither performed to empty 
houses, it is quite true; but had rag-time been on 
their programmes thousands would have been turned 
away from the doors instead of a few hundreds idly 
drifting in. 

Saint-Saéns and Gerhardt are both fine musicians, 
and they present a curious contrast. Consider Saint- 
Saéns first. As sheer musician he is the most per- 
fectly equipped of the last century, endowed by Nature 
with gifts perhaps as great as those of any musician 
of any century. He can score a complicated work 
while exchanging polite compliments with a gentle- 
man who has come from England or America to make 
his acquaintance. You hand him a full score he has 
never seen: he glances at it for a few seconds, sets 
it upside down on the desk of the piano and plays 
it off at the proper tempo, transcribing it as accurately 
and as effectively as most of us could if we had the 
score the ordinary way. They tell me Sir Charles V. 
Stanford can achieve feats as wonderful—but we must 
remember that Saint-Saéns is not a knight. Of course 
what Saint-Saéns or any other musician can do in 
this way does not concern the general public. What 
concerns the general public is that Saint-Saéns has 
strayed into every field of composition and everywhere 
displayed the greatest ability—with the minimum of 
creative genius. Opera, oratorio, opera-and-oratorio 
in one, symphony, concerto—nothing comes amiss to 
him. I should say he has tried his hand at every 
known form of music; he has never made a failure; 
he has made one success. ‘‘ Samson and Delilah”’ is 
the one work that has carried his name to the ends 
of the world. It is characteristic of the period in which 
that opera was written that a belief held by many 
estimable people was that an ‘‘ eclectic style’’ was 
a possibility—nay, not simply a possibility, but an 
ideal. The style was no longer, in mid-Victorian 
times, to be the man: the man had to be the style; 
and if you had a multiplicity of styles it showed you 
to be a complex personality. The task was an easy 
one for Saint-Saéns. He had no personality what- 
ever; he had supreme ability, and it was as easy for 
him to compose in one manner as in another. So he 
wrote ‘‘ Samson ’”’, with its opening fugal chorus, and 
the final fugued and canoned chorus, and between these 
two all the tricks, manners, and devices of the French, 
German and Italian schools. The thing that amazes 
one at first is that Liszt thought the mixture worthy 
of production at Weimar—Liszt, the intimate friend, 
worshipper, and supporter of Wagner; and what 
astounds one (also at first) is that the compound has 
always been immensely popular not only in France and 
Belgium, but in Germany as well. When one gets to 
know the opera, however, these friendly nations of 
ours turn out to be less lunatic than one supposed. 
The salient feature of Saint-Saéns’ music is its mathe- 
matical chilliness, its miraculous cleverness and absence 
of feeling; and ‘‘ Samson”’ is his one achievement in 
which there is feeling. The cleverness is there, the 
adroit and ‘‘catchy’’ orchestration, but in addition 
the thing is flooded with a very deliberate and restrained 
sensualism. Sensualism, in music or any other form 
of art, is not an element that commands my 
respect; but on the Continent—and in England, too, 
if we only told the truth—there are large numbers 
of people who like to be flicked by it. I don’t say 
they would wallow in it, but they like the soupcon. 
What Saint-Saéns discovered, and used for the 
first and only time in music, is what one may call 
—what, indeed, one must call, for I can find no 
other name for it—a sweet outer husk for this kernel. 
Gounod had tried it, without success—because Gounod 
was too sensual; Saint-Saéns hit upon just the right 
medium because he was not in the least sensual. He 
looked upon the thing from the outside and—without 
any intention of saying anything disagreeable, but 
with the firm intention of speaking the fact—he de- 
scribed the unspeakable thing in ‘‘ Samson and 
Delilah ’’ in the spirit of a dirty boy. A dirty boy’s 
opera ‘‘Samson’’ has been for many years on the 


Continent; that kind of oratorio it was, at intervals, 
for long years in this country ; that kind of opera it now 
is at Covent Garden, where dirty boys crowd to see it. 

The great, if not amiable, characters of the Old 
Testament are turned in ‘‘ Samson and Delilah ’’ into 
haunters of the boulevards: the lady may be seen at 
Maxime’s and often the gentleman near the Madeleine 
— if not with his eyes put out, at least with the only eyes 
through which he saw, his pockets, ‘‘ done in”’, empty. 
That this is slang I am aware, but there never was 
a more slangy opera than ‘‘ Samson’’. It speaks the 
slang of Louis Napoleon’s reign; it speaks an accent 
so strange to the ordinary civilised European that even 
Liszt, cosmopolitan though he supposed himself to be, 
could not understand it and thought it a new tongue. 
And now we see the end of it all; a jubilee date is 
celebrated; tremendous preparations are made; the 
composer himself risks the frightful crossing of the 
Channel; he is announced to play a Mozart concerto in 
his inimitable style—which no one wishes to imitate ; 
and the hall is empty. Strange are the times in which 
we live; though stranger must have been the times in 
which Saint-Saéns gained his reputation. 

It is the baldest fact that Saint-Saéns, wherever he 
goes, always says that his opera—his opera, 1 say— 
has been admirably presented. In Belgium I have seen 
performances of ‘‘Samson’’ that would have dis- 
graced a South London music-hall; but the next day, 
inevitably and inexcusably, the composer’s letter 
appeared in the local Press, declaring how he had never 
before seen a performance so nearly approaching per- 
fection. Saint-Saéns does not know how his own 
compositions should be played. He is satisfied when 
he has put the notes on paper; he is satisfied when 
he has heard those notes translated, ever so badly, 
into sound. He is a mathematician who cares nothing 
whether the results of his calculations are decently or 
badly printed: there they are and his concern in the 
affair is over. 

So here we had Saint-Saéns presiding at a concert, 
the programme of which was largely made up of his 
own compositions, recking little or nothing of the 
way in which his masterpiece was rendered. It was 
in sharp, abrupt, terrific contrast to that Madame 
Elena Gerhardt sang in Queen’s Hall the other night. 
Saint-Saéns cared only for the notes played, Madame 
Gerhardt cared only for the way in which the notes 
were played or sung. All was grist that came to her 
mill: Tschaikowsky and a Scotch folk-song were all 
one to her. The contrast between her performance 
and that of Saint-Saéns only a few days before was 
startling. He, the greatest technical musician of our 
age—not excepting Strauss, who is a mere school- 
boy compared with him; she no technical musician at 
all, a mere singer, an interpreter ;—yet who stood out 
the greater figure—the old gentleman who could not 
interpret his own music properly because he did not 
care, or the young woman who interpreted everything 
superbly, incomparably, because she cared only for the 
interpretation? Which are we to have in future—the 
composer or the interpreter? The one is unendurable 
because of the monotony of his performance; the other 
is generally unendurable because of the stupidity of 
the pieces performed. I leave the problem to my 
readers with the simple remark that while I will go 
many times to hear Gerhardt, wild horses would not 
— me to put up with another concert of. Saint- 
saens. 


IS FRENCH IDEALISM GONE? 
By Ernest DIMneT. 


] T is needless, I suppose, to remind the English reader 
of Mr. Bodley’s merit: the volume entitled 


“France ”’ is a masterpiece, and I know of few works 


the completion of which is awaited with so much patient 
impatience. Mr. Bodley, who is a corresponding 
member of the French Institute, read last month to 
his section—the Académie des Sciences Morales—an 
essay on the Decay of French Idealism, which was 
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the event of the week, That portion of the public which 
is worth while hoped for an instant that this might be 
an instalment from the long-wished-for second volume 
of ‘‘France’’, whereas an ignorant journalist—in a very 
high position, though—mistook Mr. Bodley for an 
American, and sent him and his Idealism back to his 
base-ball and basket-ball, to the amusement of the 
gallery. The present writer was glad to receive shortly 
afterwards the English original of the essay, and read 
it eagerly, attentively and critically, as it deserved. It 
is a great satisfaction to remember a passage of it in 
which Mr. Bodley invites French criticism by pro- 
nouncing it a pleasure. 

I fancy I understand how the idea of this essay 
occurred to Mr. Bodley. He left France to settle again 
in England at a time when the Dreyfusist agitation had 
not entirely spent itself, and when its superficial 
character, being alone visible, gave it the appearance of 
a truly idealist movement. Since then a reaction has 
come which in its mistrust of so-called generous ideas 
and its strong emphasis on the value of facts must have 
appeared to the distant observer as an anti-climax. 
Meanwhile the attention given in France to aviation 
seemed to point out an interest in the pursuits of what 
Mr. Bodley repeatedly calls with increasing scorn the 
mechanical age, and a corresponding neglect of more 
refined occupations. As this transformation or falling 
oif took place on one side of the Channel, a similar one 
was in progress on the other side. The old English 
traditionalism, which Mr. Bodley had known so hardy 
in his Victorian period, was quickly losing ground, so 
that the author of ‘‘ France ’’ was as much hurt through 
his English patriotism as through his French sympa- 
thies. He partly consoled himself, as members of the 
Institute are wont to console themselves, by studying 
and describing the phenomena, and he tells us that his 
study of the decay of French idealism was to be com- 
pleted by a corresponding study of the changes in 
England. 


Now parallels are always dangerous, and this one, ‘ 


attractive as it must have appeared, is no exception. 
To the reader or, I should say, the student of ‘‘ France ”’ 
—the most carefully and solidly built of books—the 
essay on the decay of French idealism seems uncertain 
in its gait. One feels as if the author had had doubts 
about his own conception and had been as afraid to test 
its basis as loth to recognise its fragility. As a rule 
this means an admixture of pros and cons about which 
the writer has not succeeded in making up his mind. 
This also means difficult discussion, as the author says 
enough on both sides to fall back on incidental utter- 
ances if he should be taxed with omissions. 

The great mistake of Mr. Bodley in his essay was 
never to give us his definition of idealism. Page after 
page we hope to discover it, but we are always dis- 
appointed. By piecing together many passages in the 
work we are indeed enabled to infer that he looks upon 
it as a mental effervescence caused by a high and noble 
idea and favouring eloquence, but Mr. Bodley does little 
else than enumerate such people as he regards as 
idealists or the reverse. He holds as genuine types of 
idealism first of all the Revolutionists of the great 
Revolution, their predecessors the disciples of Rousseau, 
and their successors the Ideologues whom Napoleon 
loathed so; also the men of ’48, and also the most 
eminent Dreyfusists. He resolutely discards the Catho- 
lics, even M. de Mun, Sangnier, or René Bazin; the 
Protestants—even Pastor Wagner, whom I imagined 
he would hold up as a typical idealist—the Socialists, 
and the English. But where is exactly the fundamental 
antagonism between the idea of a Revolutionist and that 
of an Englishman? We cannot possibly tell. Again, 
Mr. Bodley eliminates from his list Napoleon the First 
and our present-day Nationalists, but he regards the 
language fraternity as one of the two great idealistic 
features of the nineteenth century. He also looks upon 
culture, the taste for general ideas, the pleasure found 
in beautiful expression, and the charm of a refined con- 
versation as manifestations of idealism, and that is why 
he is so fond of France, of the Institute, and the 


Théatre Francais; but his sympathy for an eminently 
cultured man like André Beaunier is cooled because the 
latter is on his guard against ‘‘ ideas’’, that is to say 
systems, and in love with solid facts. So it would seem 
as if idealism were incompatible in his mind with the 
practical spirit, which however is indispensable for 
making idealism something more than a dream. It is 
from this very vaguely defined standpoint that Mr. 
Bodley judges the France of to-day and pronounces it, 
with the sorrow of sincere sympathy, inferior to the 
France he left ten or twelve years ago. 

Now it cannot be questioned that the impression in 
France is exactly the opposite, and that, exceping a 
handful of Radicals incapable of raising their heads 
from the political manger, even the men who ten years 
ago would have spoken like Mr. Bodley feel that France 
has gained immeasurably. I am quite ready to admit 
that there are outward signs of artistic—not idealist— 
decay. Classical studies are losing; Paris, owing to 
the combination of the building Jew’s coarseness and 
the starving architect’s dependence, tends, in spite of 
nature, towards magnificent banality; our young men 
have become great sportsmen, they shave, look serious 
and self-possessed, cultivate blue eyes, wear ugly boots, 
and talk profound nonsense over the trifles of the field ; 
it is a fact that the interest in aviation is, in one of 
its aspects, a triumph of the Mechanical Age; and it 
is another fact that what both Mr. Bodley and, after 
many others, M. André Beaunier call, with very different 
meanings, positivism is rife in literature and politics. 
But all these signs need to be interpreted and supple- 
mented. 

Classical studies have lost, but they have lost so much 
and through such stupid mistakes that they cannot lose 
any more, and I should like to have space to point out 
the very plain indications of their revival; the build- 
ing Jew and the cowed architect do run up hideous 
houses, but this means only the danger of unintelligent 
money. If the national taste were lost, there would be 
less outcry against the offences in cement, brick and 
iron, and less tenderness in cherishing. and protecting 
what is left of a time when the nobleman and the rich 
merchant, not the professional Hebrew and his syndi- 
cate, built homes and not streets. A section of the 
leisured -youth plays the stolid sportsman or the clear- 
headed engineer, but it is only a section, the lineal 
descendant of that which played the coulisse huntsman ; 
there are others, but they must be looked for where 
they are; if you want to hear Oxford talk, you must 
not go to Parson’s Pleasure and stay there. Mr. 
Bodley wants general ideas: does he not see that the 
literary market never was so flush of them? At all 
times the French literary apprentice has been fond of 
displaying principles, writing manifestoes, and expand- 
ing into schools; but what a difference between the 
sickly offspring of the Romanticists and the healthy 
scions of traditional clarity we see in every direction. 
They talk too much, though Mr. Bodley will not listen to 
the hubbub they raise, but they talk well of the necessity 
to be clear about one’s sensibilities as well as one’s 
notions—which is fine positivism—and they have out- 
grown the fallacy which the author of ‘‘ France ’’ must 
have deplored for years in this country, that naturalism 
is the only legitimate form of realism. 

Finally, it is true that politics are not what they used 
to be, and that the survivors of 1848 to whom Mr. 
Bodley used to listen at the end of the past century have 
died out. Strange! Mr. Bodley knows that if they 
have died their eloquent strains have not died with 
them, and for years they were repeated, nay, they are 
to-day repeated, with proper tremolos by well-taught 
disciples. Yet he takes no pleasure in them; he no 
more thinks of praising the idealism of M. Combes than 
that of Mr. Lloyd George. The fact is that words never 
did duty for idealism, and it is a great boon to be 
rid of mere words. That is the stage in which we are 
at present over here; we are rid of a great many empty 
words. Is it a mere Barmecide profit? Let Mr. Bodley 
himself answer after seeing in his imagination where 
we should be if the first page of our papers, to day full 
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of European politics, were what it used to be twelve 
years ago—full of lobby meanness dressed up as 
florid patriotism. The idealism he thought he saw was 
the dying reflection of things long past. To-day we 
are trying to rebuild. Is it likely that no idealism 
should be born of patriotism such as Mr. Bodley cer- 
tainly did not know when he lived with us, and that 
the national characteristics should not reappear im- 
proved now that the paralysing ghost of 1870 has been 
laid? 


KING EDWARD ON THE ROAD. 
By Fitson YoOunc. 


T is an attribute of the quality indicated by that 
much-abused word personality that informa- 
tion of any kind about its possessor excites our 
curiosity. 


very marked degree. People who were not par- 


ticularly interested in kings as kings were interested | 


in him; what he did, where he went, what he said, 
and even what he wore were matters on which we 
were delighted to be informed. It is not a little 
strange, therefore, that so little of the more intimate 
kind of personal gossip has been published about him ; 


and we still wait for some human biography, written | <i ctimes appear trivial when presented with such 


with simple knowledge and sympathy, which should 
enshrine King Edward in literature as a living, human 
man. In the meantime, and until such true portrait 
or biography appear, no authentic information about 
him, however humble its source, is wholly negligible ; 
and for that reason the volume * written by his motor 


engineer is worthy of a more serious consideration , 


than its title suggests. No man, not even a king, 
is a hero to his valet; but it is evident that he may 
be a hero to his chauffeur. Not that Mr. Stamper 
was a chauffeur; he occupied one of those undefined, 
privileged positions in the entourage of monarchs the 
holder of which has both duties and indulgences which 
are far outside those indicated by his official title. Mr. 
Stamper made his position for himself, and it is 
obvious that it was his own individuality which made 
it an intimate one. He was nominally the engineer 
in charge of the King’s motor cars and chauffeurs ; 
but his administrative duties must have been chiefly 
performed in what ought to have been his spare time, 
for his chief occupation became that of accompanying 
the King whenever he drove in the motor car, sitting 
on the front seat beside the driver, looking out the 
roads, acquainting himself with objects of interest on 
them, and generally conducting the expedition, partly 
like the captain of a private yacht, and partly like a 
courier, and partly like a personal friend and servant 
of his Majesty. His duties might involve anything 
from conducting a delicate negotiation with hotel pro- 
prietors to conversing with the King on general sub- 
jects and making tea for him by the roadside. One 
likes to see such a position held by a man who appre- 
ciates and is proud of it; and that simple reverence 
is one of the qualities which make this book respect- 
able. What makes it interesting is chiefly the account 
it gives of his Majesty when he was withdrawn from 
the public gaze, freed from the trammels of State, and 
out of the reach of reporters. Mr. Stamper’s discre- 
tion is impeccable, and his instinct for omission 
masterly. Except for an occasional ‘‘ Damn ”’ he tells 
us nothing that a baby might not know about King 
Edward; and yet the book has a degree of interest 
and veracity far in excess of that usually attained by 
volumes of a much less reticent kind. I cannot be 
too grateful to Mr. Stamper for having abstained 
from any attempt to put what he had to say in what 
is called literary form. What he presents is merely a 
bald statement of facts. In that way it is true to its 
title ; not what Mr. Stamper thinks or feels, but what 
he knows (and we may be sure only a small part at 
that) is what he tells us; and the result is a volume 


* “‘What I Know." By C. W. Stamper. London : Mills and 
Boon. 1913. 10s. 6d. net. act 


which is entertaining without being offensive, and 
which no future biographer of King Edward can 
afford to ignore. 

A great deal of it is concerned with his Majesty’s 
journeys abroad, and his visits to country houses. The 
vignettes which we thus get of him are often extremely 
unconventional, and sometimes of a pretty simplicity. 
The little account, for example, of a drive taken in the 
neighbourhood of Biarritz in 1906 is a picture of the 
King which remains agreeably in the memory. He 
was alone in the car, and while a burst tyre was being 
repaired strolled out into a wayside cemetery and 
looked at the graves. ‘‘ We had not quite finished 
when he returned. I spread a rug on the grass by the 
wayside, and, after picking a few primroses, his 
Majesty sat down and began to talk to a French 
peasant, who had come out of his hut close by to see 


Ki Réward hed this quality in a | what was going on. They spoke together until the 
ing war a | 


car was ready, when the King rose and said he must 
be going. As the car moved off he raised his hat to 
the poor man, who did the same, and then turned back 
to his dwelling by the cemetery, quite unaware of his 
Majesty’s identity.” 

Where the author regards every word which his 
Majesty let fall in his hearing as of almost sacred im- 
portance, it is inevitable that the recorded remarks 


documentary exactitude; and Mr. Stamper is not free 
from the affliction, which no courtiers seem quite able 
to escape, of taking absolute trivialities with deadly 
seriousness. To read that ‘‘On August 2nd we 
brought Their Majesties, Princess Victoria, and Prince 
Edward to Osborne House and on to Barton Manor. 
Whilst we were waiting there Miss Knollys, who was 
in attendance upon her Majesty, turned to me and said 
‘This is a great improvement, isn’t it, Stamper?’ ’’; 
and that ‘‘ Her Majesty took more photographs when 
she was at Balmoral in 1906 than she did anywhere 
else ’’—is to take a temporary plunge into the inane. 
Fortunately such banalities are rare. Here is a frag- 
ment of a little story which is an example of Mr. 
Stamper’s simple method at its best. 


Several times his Majesty had tea in the woods instead 
of by the wayside. With two or three friends he would 
leave the hotel about half-past two, and after a run per- 
haps of an hour and a half, we would come to rest in a 
pleasant place where the trees grew thick about the road 
and where, when I had stopped the engine, there was no 
noise beyond the soughing of the breeze in the branches 
and the distant sound of the surf on the shore. Hot, sunny 
afternoons these, when it was good to be abroad. 

Everyone would alight. 

‘“We won’t have tea here, Stamper, but I'll settle on a 
place when I see one.”’ 

While the party strolled away into the wood I stopped 
with the car, and after a while I would hear his Majesty’s 
voice in the distance crying, 

‘* Stamper, Stamper! ”’ 

“Coming, Sir’’, I shouted in answer, and with that 
I started off with the baskets in the direction from which 
his shout had come. 

So soon as I appeared, 

‘*T think this’ll do nicely, Stamper, don’t you? ”’ 

“Yes, vour Majesty ’’, I would say; or sometimes I 
would point out that the ground was sloping rather, and 
that a spot a few paces away would be more comfortable. 
His Majesty would nod his approval. é 

“Quite right’, he would say. ‘‘It would, it would ’”’. 

There then I spread a rug for the King, and he sat down 
and smoked, while I set out the tea. When it was ready 
he would call to the others to come. I would serve him 
and them, sitting there happily under the trees. 

When the tea was over, sometimes his Majesty would 
say, 

‘‘ I'll help you pack up, Stamper. Now be very careful 
and don’t break anything. There, put some paper between 
the cups...” 

And so, he directing, his Majesty and I would pack the 
things away... 


There is a tinge of the pathetic in a narrative of this 
kind that places it out beyond the category of mere 
servants’ gossip and sycophancy. One sees through 
it the great limitations which beset the life of a reigning 
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King, and the explanation of much that seems to 
free men extremely childish in the occupation and 
amusements of such persons. When what are festivi- 
ties for other people take for the King the form of a 
stage performance in which he is the chief actor ; when 
the entertainment offered to him consists chiefly in 
blazing uniforms, the playing of bands, or the display 
of fireworks, how good and delightful it must seem to 
be able to sit down near a wayside cemetery and pick 
primroses, or to have tea in a wood within the sound 
of the Atlantic surf! One cannot but be glad that the 
motor car came in time to give King Edward this 
luxury of freedom, and the enjoyment of simple things 
away from the ordeal of spectators. From the pages 
of this book I gather that he must have taken great 
pleasure in excursions of a kind that most people would 
regard as very dull and purposeless; that he valued 
and made good use of the opportunities they gave him 
to know something of the world that was not surrounded 
by a hedge of liveries and uniforms; and that he 
enjoyed plain human converse with the man Stamper, 
an engineer not trained to the use of Courts; and—am 
I right in saying it?—that he not seldom indulged his 
humour in a genial kind of way with regard to this 
same Stamper, by the process vulgarly known as 
pulling his leg ’’. 


SKETCHES IN ITALY. 


By Georce A. B. Dewar. 
¥. 


i VSereoey who stays at Naples goes to San 

Martino on the Hill, and is expected to admire 
its pictures and marqueterie and marble work embossed 
with gems of fabled value. This column or that arch 
cost at least two hundred thousand lire, and it is hardly 
possible to name an object in the building on which 
the authorities do not set a great sum of money. It 
is all very impressive, but a good deal of it is rococoy 
and it is not till one comes out on the balcony or 
belle vue and looks down on Naples that the glory of 
San Martino is well realised. The whole of Naples, 
the old city and the new, lies spread out far below— 
and Naples has a population, I suppose, of something 
like seven hundred thousand. One recalls Clough’s 
lines about the ‘‘ great sinful streets’’ of Naples and 
the strange and difficult consolation which he seems 
to have found in the thought that Christ had 
not yet risen. Whether Naples is, for its size, more 
sinful than other cities of the world I should very 
much doubt. Certainly its beggars and touts and 
guides have an ill-odour in the books, whilst the 
Neapolitan is supposed to be a devil towards his 
horse. My feeling is that, to-day at any rate, 
this view of the Neapolitan is quite unjust: I believe 
that the Italian is as good to his horse—and as 
good to his dog—as the Frenchman or the English- 
man. 

There are terrible exceptions. There is, for instance, 
the docked horse which smart people drive in Naples— 
but I should like to know, before I passed judgment on 
the Neapolitan or on the Palermitan, exactly where 
these horses come from. Years ago, one whose name 
is very well known now to readers of the SaTURDAY 
REVIEW gave me some shocking truths about the 
trimming of bull-terriers’ ears for fashion’s sake. They 
were printed in some articles in the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette ’’ during Mr. Cust’s editorship, and the Kennel 
Club stopped the thing altogether in England : it would 
be good if one could feel sure that not one of the 
horses of Naples and Palermo comes docked from 
England. But there is a shrewd notion that some at 
least of these tortured beasts are English-bred. 


Besides, have not docked horses been driven before 
now by English as well as by Neapolitan coachmen? I 
saw a pair which looked suspiciously like docked horses 
outside S. Margaret’s, Westminster, a morning or two 


ago. 


Whether or not from San Martino we look down 
on a city of exceeding sin, we look down on one of 
exceeding splendour. Doubtless it is not so much 
Naples itself as the setting of Naples that matters. 
Naples, the best piece or block of Naples, is a poor 
thing compared with such a piece of London as one 
sees from half-a-dozen bridges of the Thames. Yet 
seen from the balcony at San Martino the city alone, 
without relation to its isles and Apennines and sea, 
has a magic peculiar, I suspect, to the atmosphere 
of the South. You see something of the kind from 
the top of Notre Dame at Marseilles. It is a medley 
of siennas and ochres and maroons all finely chastened 
down. None of the colour of Naples ever seems to 
glare. There is not a crude dab of it in all that 
maze of street and house. 

Another thing which strikes us at once, looking 
down into Naples, is apparently the precise arrange- 
ment or configuration of the city. The streets and 
blocks of buildings have a rectangular look. Their 
accuracy seems geometric. They appear in some places 
as a number of neat little wooden models. Yet the 
effect of this stiffness is not unpleasant; on the 
contrary it is quaint and attractive. Anyone who has 
studied sea horizons from the land and distant coast- 
lines from the sea must know that ruled straight lines 
are often in the great perspectives of Nature. There 
are many places in the English Downs from which, 
looking into the great troughs and combes—those 
glorious spots now in June !—one sees at harvest time 
mathematical figures, geometric precision. 

Again, at estuaries one sees not only the river but 
its eyots and shingle banks and the distant beds of 
reeds ruled out in straight distinct lines. None of 
these things offends the eye, nor does the immense 
perspective of Naples looked down into from San 
Martino. Often one cannot have the line in Nature 
too straight; or, as the monochrome of a June even- 
ing shows, bitten or clipt out too hard and clean. So 
it can be in the panorama of a great city. 

Everybody who stays in Naples then should go out on 
to the San Martino balcony, but there are many better 
places on the hill from which to take’ one’s fill of the 
two chief things in that sea and landscape—Vesuvius 
ruling Naples almost as it rules Pompeii, and Capri 
vassalled on the sea line. Vesuvius from the hill at 
Naples is in one way quite different from the Vesuvius 
viewed at its own base as one winds round among 
its wonderful orange gardens and vineyards. The near 
Vesuvius is seen to be a very grim thing, scarred and 
torn, and furrowed by hideous streams of mud and 
lava. The decking and dressing of its base in green 
and gold serve to bring out the grimness above. 
The Naples Vesuvius is more faery. The scars and 
rents on its tortured sides are hid and sometimes it is 
steeped, a thing all loveliness, in the most delicate 
colours and blooms. For an hour or two before sun- 
set it can glow too, and then I would as soon watch 
it as sunset on the Weisshorn or Mont Blanc though 
its tones are infinitely more subdued. I saw Vesuvius 
in this glow on several evenings running in the spring 
of 1911, but even in fair weather it is not a sight of 
every day at Naples. 

This year in April, after a hot afternoon, Vesuvius 
on several days appeared distinct and finely outlined— 
itself varying between purple and rose against a 
luminous sky of faint blue. It promised to glow and 
burn presently in the sunset, but the promise was not 
kept. Later, the purple darkened and Vesuvius passed 
inconspicuously into night. The Pompeii Vesuvius is in 
every light and phase a personality. The Naples 
Vesuvius, though more faery, can be for days together 
perhaps an ordinary mountain. No doubt it is in our 
own mood what Vesuvius is—but it is in the mood of 
Vesuvius too. 

With Capri it is just the same. Viewed from the 
hill at Naples Capri is extremely sensitive to every 
change in light and atmosphere. There is a state of 
light in which it appears an elfin isle, wrapt away 
from all familiar things and matter. Then Capri is 
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like that world which Wordsworth lying on the grass 


dreamed back: 


** An unsubstantial, fairy place 
That is fit home for thee.”’ 


But often for hours or days together Capri disappoints 
us in this. It can appear after all an ordinary isle 
with high rocks, nothing much more, Capri where 
the boats go every day, Capri of the hotel concierge. 
One can see too much of the face and features of the 
island then. One can see where the precipices end and 
where the green of the vegetation begins above them. 
Its look then is somewhat muddled and blotchy. Capri 
the town can be seen and Anacapri, like little straggling 
flocks of white sheep feeding on a distant down. 

The mystery is gone from Capri at these times. 
Very different is the look of Capri in its faery hours— 
when it is one uniform tint on which the eye can 
distinguish nothing. This tint must be entirely dis- 
tinct from the horizon against which it is finely set. 
Capri should appear as a cloud form in texture and 
tint, but cloud form clearly, beautifully limned, com- 
pact and to itself, a cloud separated from all other 
clouds. It must be unconfused with the water or the 
sky. 

The tint of Capri in these best hours is a pale uni- 
form grey: there is a quality of faery, I think, in 
grey which is hardly to be equalled in any blue or 
purple. Grey is the cloak of mystery all over the 
world. 

All through these hours when Vesuvius and Capri 
are appealing to us or disappointing us, the Mediter- 
ranean is passing through endless changes of com- 
plexion. The sky may or may not be changing—or 
our sense may be too gross to perceive its changes— 
but the Mediterranean clearly is doing so, changing, 
I fancy, almost from minute to minute. There seems 
no fast colour in this sea of Naples. A New Forest 
*“ water ’’ is dark amber, no perceptible change whilst 
light lasts. The cairngorm and amber and dark topaz 
cf a highland stream—as the Perthshire Garry—are 
fast colours for hours together. The dense pigment 
blue off Lundy or the Boscastle coast in June can be un- 
varying for hours. But from the garden on the hill 
look away for a few minutes from the Bay of Naples 
and when you turn again to that amethyst banded sea 
you may find fresh light and shade and colour. 


G. W. 
By Sir Mark Sykes Bart. M.P. 


A GREAT Englishman has passed away. He was 

one of the master spirits of this age, and his 
death leaves a blank which time will not repair, for 
his was a singular yet catholic mind, whose infinite 
variety brought together a multitude of great people 
from every useful stage in life. Soldiers, poets, 
essayists, artists, statesmen, squires, and men of busi- 
ness came to his house because he was so closely 
bound up with their chief interest that he had to be 
consulted on whatever chanced to be in hand. 

His personal beauty, his brave bearing, his immense 
physical and moral courage, his uncontrollable exuber- 
ance of spirits made him what an Eastern might have 
called a manifestation rather than an ordinary man. 
His memory is to me a series of pictures—which I 
need but think of to have in my mind something so 
good to see that had I never beheld a Velasquez I 
should yet have known the finest of natural present- 
ments. To see him mounted on an animal of quality 
and courage was to see a true knight and a master of 
manége ; erect, firm, yet with hands such as only some 
women have, he realised a one-ness with his horse 
that was only given to him, because not only did he 
ride with the art and love of a born horseman, but 
with the heart of a poet and warrior beating within 
him. I have seen him at work in his study leaning 
carelessly in his chair amid heaps of Blue-books and 
papers; his natural grace was such that he made the 


very drudgery of research a thing worth watching. 
His eyes intent, his face placid, his quick occasional 
movements to make a note or a reference, his ease of 
body all combined to form an arresting and delightful 
impression fair to remember, difficult to forget, im- 
possible to describe properly either in paint or in 
words. Yet again have I seen him at a public meeting, ina 
dim gaslit squalid hall in the North Country, facing 
an audience dour, unpoetic, plain, blunt, critical, and 
hostile, people for whom two and two may probably 
be four, certainly nothing else ; people to whom grace, 
aristocratic bearing, subtlety of mind, and picturesque- 
ness of vision are almost offences; a people taught 
from infancy that these are the very arts and qualities 
of all that is wrong. The present writer who saw 
the audience and knew who was to address them 
trembled. There is no necessity to describe the speech, 
for at the end Radical, Tory, and Socialist cheered 
and cheered again; he had spoken of things which 
Tories dreaded to mention, which moderates detested, 
and which Radicals loathed, yet they roared applause 
for the man who had spoken. ‘‘ By Go’ but he is a 
gentleman—and niver said nowt again t’other side 
neither’?! He had spoken as boldly as only he dared 
to speak, yet he had spoken with a gentleness which 
only he could command. 

His reading, his horizon of events and things, his 
strange love of conceits in rhythm and style, his 
immediate and comprehensive interest in any passing 
thing, his fierce application to the dismal details of 
figures and statistics are qualities not found in two 
men in an age. Yet with all this vitality and capacity 
he was incredibly modest and sensitive, modest in 
belief in his own strength, hypersensitive not to 
outside criticism so much as to his own feeling of 
short-coming—he asked for praise because he could 
hardly believe in himself that he deserved it—indeed 
this to my mind was the greatest singularity of his 
complex nature, in the midst of some of his best and 
greatest work he would turn to the least important 
person near him and ask if he had done well just 
as a doubting child might ask a grown-up person 
whether its lesson were well learned. In a sense he 
was arrogant in conversation, though not in his 
manner, but if his head were full of a subject he would 
turn to that and unburden himself as though the load 
of his unspoken thoughts were too great for his mind 
to bear. 

His style of speech in conversation was strange and 
complicated; he sprang from vast eminences of view 
to examine minute crevices and chinks—he writhed 
and struggled with his thoughts and arguments with 
almost physical energy ; he used whatever came to his 
tongue to serve his purpose—the story of a sporting 
subaltern jostled with quotations from Vergil, arithme- 
tic formule, philosophic and metaphysical terms, and 
military text-book expressions in bewildering succes- 
sion, yet the voice was as music, the gestures beauti- 
ful, the argument in its real sense lucid, and the 
outlook just and righteous. 

Though intense and personal and concentrated in 
his own multitude of affairs and interests, there was 
never a man more appreciative of others’ successes 
and discoveries—pictures, books, verses, music, or a 
specially high pheasant, whatever any of his friends 
found or did, worth finding or doing, they instinetively 
brought to him. He was the natural person to go to 
because he would surely express delight and pleasure, 
and to please him was worth not a little trouble. 

And now here is the gap—he has gone suddenly and 
without warning—the great mind has ceased to fret— 
the great heart to beat—we shall never again see his 
brave figure in the hunting-field—never again hear 
him wrestling with his thoughts and theories—never 
again see him moving audiences with great phrases 
and noble sentiments—his monument lies in the in- 
creasing prosperity of the Irish peasantry whom he 
loved—and in the future work of those about him 
whom he inspired. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
HOME RULE AND COERCION. 
To the Editor of the SarurRDAy REvIEw. 


Sir—Mr. Asquith followed the example of some 
smaller fry on his side by meeting the charge that the 
Home Rule Bill sought to coerce Ulster with the allega- 
tion that Ulster sought to coerce all the rest of Ireland 
—from which the inference appears to be drawn that 
if Ulster is justified in resisting the passing of the Bill 
much more would the rest of Ireland be justified in 
resisting its rejection. In this argument the reasoner 
overlooks the fact that the Ulsterman only seeks to 
keep matters as they are. He does not desire to im- 
pose a new burden on anyone. The rest of Ireland 
will merely remain subject to the same coercion that 
is now exercised over it by Lord Aberdeen and Mr. 
Birrell—a coercion of which not one of the eighty 
Nationalist members has made any complaint of recent 
years. But there might be some ground for the criticism 
if the Ulstermen had declared that they would forcibly 
resist the introduction of Home Rule into any part of 
Ireland, and thus sought to prevent by force the other 
three provinces from enjoying a boon which they were 
anxious to obtain for themselves. I do not think, 
however, that the Ulstermen have ever threatened to 
resist by force the establishment of Home Rule outside 
of their own province. The League and Covenant at 
all events is limited to Ulster. It is only where the 
local majority is opposed to the Dublin Parliament tha 
they propose to resist by force any attempt to compel 
them to submit to it. For a different reason, however, 
this question is a purely academic one, having no prac- 
tical import. When Mr. Agar-Robartes proposed his 
amendment last vear by which Ulster (or rather the four 
north-eastern counties) were to be excluded from the 
control of the Dublin Parliament, Mr. Redmond stated 
that the Irish party would not accept Home Rule if 
this exception were carried. Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught do not want Home Rule—they do not want 
to govern themselves. What they want to govern is 
themselves and Ulster. Ulster cannot be dispensed 
with for financial reasons. They declare that they will 
tolerate the Ulstermen—that they will not oppress them 
—that they will treat them kindly. They will be indul- 
gent masters, but they must have their proper supply 
of milk and butter. Naturally the prospect of paying 
taxes to the Dublin Parliament, in which their repre- 
sentatives are certain to be always outvoted, is not a 
very alluring one to the men of Ulster. 

There is no question of principle involved in the ques- 
tion of granting autonomous powers to local majorities. 
It is altogether a matter of expediency, and the fact 
that there is a large local majority in a certain place 
desirous of autonomy does not prove it to be expedient 
to grant it. Even if the Roman Catholics in three of 
our four provinces were almost unanimously desirous 
of autonomy, a prudent statesman might be of opinion 
that the grant of it would be bad for the country, and 
that we are really better off as we are. But there is 
here no casus belli. That would only arise if we tried 
to compel a local majority to throw in their lot with 
so many neighbours of different politics and religion 
as to make it certain that they would always be defeated 
on a party division. This is practically providing that 
they shall be ruled by their neighbours, which is the 
direct opposite of Home Rule. But the men of 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught desire to rule the 
men of Ulster, and if not permitted to do so they tell us 
through their accredited representatives that they do 
not want to govern themselves. Truly yours 

FREEMAN. 


THE ISSUE IN CANADA. 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAY REvIEw. 
Colchester, 2 June 1913. 


Sir—-To those who have lived in Canada and among 
Canadians, the rejection of Mr. Borden’s Navy Bill by 


the Senate will cause no surprise ; on the contrary, they 
will wonder why so much has been written and said 
as if the passing of the Bill were a foregone conclusion. 
No one who knows anything of Canadian politics could 
ever have imagined that the Senate would pass the Bill. 
Let us for one moment recall the difference between 
Mr. Borden’s Bill and Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s. Mr. 
Borden wishes to give us an immediate contribution to 
the Navy in cash on the good principle of bis dat qui 
cito dat. Sir Wilfrid wants to build everything and 
man everything on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Borden’s Bill is without doubt the quickest and 
safest method of helping us to retain our superiority 
on the seas, but he is faced with a very peculiar situa- 
tion at home, hence his fear of appealing to the country. 
Just as the manufacturers placed Sir Wilfrid in power 
in 1896 so did they place Mr. Borden in power at the 
last election, and the issue at the last election was dis- 
tinctly ‘‘ Reciprocity ’’, not ‘‘ Navy ’’. By giving us a 
cash contribution Mr. Borden is placing money ir- 
revocably out of Canada, and placing it into our ship- 
builders’ hands, and the return for that money is not 
understood by half the Canadian electors. All that 
the average elector will see is that Canada will lose trade 
to the value of millions of dollars. In a country as 
huge as Canada, the population being made up of a 
mixture of all the races of Europe, a clean-cut issue 
on the Navy Bill is nearly impossible. It is difficult 
to rouse up a feeling of insecurity in the mind of the 
average elector. Everything appears so peaceful, the 
crops come along year after year, and the sea is so 
far away that it appears impossible to them that two 
or three ships more or less may disturb the serenity 
of their lives. 

Give Ontario the chance of voting on ‘‘ Reciprocity ”’ 
and she will vote for Mr. Borden every time; give her 
the chance of voting on giving away contracts (for 
that is really what it means) to any country, and she 
will vote for Laurier. On the other hand, place ‘‘ Reci- 
procity '’ as an issue before the electors of Saska- 
tchewan and they will vote for ‘‘ Reciprocity ’’, as was 
clearly shown at the last provincial election when 
Premier Scott took the vote of the electofs on a national 
issue and not on local affairs, and was placed in power 
again with a great majority, to such an extent that the 
Conservatives have little chance of gaining office for 
years to come. 

If Mr. Borden does dare to appeal to the country 
on the Naval Bill there is little doubt that the Opposi- 
tion will. be returned to power, as the latter’s Bill will 
appeal to the electors with much more force. It is 
only natural and we must face the truth at once. 

Sir Wilfrid cannot be held up as a particularly shin- 
ing light of loyalty to us. He wants to create his own 
dockyards, build his own ships, and man the fleet with 
Canadians. The idea is praiseworthy but impossible 
for years to come; it is, indeed, a very short-sighted 
policy, and is a very poor tribute to our fleet and men. 
To imagine that in the space of a few years his few 
ships will be as efficient or as useful as ours after 
centuries of sea power and the strenuous duties our 
officers and men undergo to bring themselves to a high 
state of efficiency would be ludicrous if it were not so 
serious, 

Unfortunately this vacillation will be misunderstood 
by European Powers. It will be interpreted as meaning 
that ‘‘ the writing on the wall ’’ has come and the dis- 
integration of our Empire has started. It behoves us, 
therefore, in this crisis to keep our powder dry and 
build more ships at once to preserve the peace of the 
world. 

Yours 
T. P. Goprrey. 


CAPTAIN LORD AND THE “TITANIC”. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAay REview. 
g June 1913. 


Sirn—There are a few more points as to the conduct 
of the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ inquiry and affecting the captain and 
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officers of the ‘‘ Californian ’’, which I shall be glad if 
you will allow me to place before your readers : 

1. (Extract from ‘‘ Journal of Commerce ’’ Report) : 
‘*The Attorney-General said that this was not a case 
of the Board of Trade being desirous of bringing home 
to the captain and officers of the ‘ Californian’ that 
they didn’t do their duty. . . . Counsel was going to 
ask the Court to say that these distress signals were 
seen, that they were those of the ‘ Titanic’, and that 
they were seven or eight miles off. . . . The captain 
could have either taken steps to have gone to the other 
vessel at once, or at least he could have called the wire- 
less operator, and the fact that he would not do either 
was simply inexplicable. . . . He (Sir Rufus) did not 
think it was perhaps quite safe to speculate upon the 
reasons which could have prevented the captain coming 
out of his chart-roofh at that time to see what was 
happening ’’. 

Lord Mersey, in his Report, stated that he was 
advised that the distance was probably greater than 
five, though not more than eight to ten miles, and that 
had the ‘‘ Californian’? made an attempt ‘‘ she might 
have saved many, if not all, of the lives that were lost ’’. 
The captain of the ‘‘ Californian ’’ was not censured ; 
neither was his certificate interfered with. The ship 
was blamed. 

2. Question 24 (b) was as follows: ‘‘ What vessels 
had the opportunity of rendering assistance to the 
‘Titanic’, and, if any, how was it that assistance did 
not reach the ‘ Titanic’ before the s.s. ‘ Carpathia’ 
arrived? ”’ 

Answer (b): ‘‘ The ‘ Californian’. She could have 
reached the ‘ Titanic’ if she had made the attempt when 
she saw the first rocket. She made no attempt’’. 

This question was not framed by the Attorney- 
General until the twenty-seventh day of the inquiry, 
which was after all witnesses concerned—with the 
exception of Captain Rostron of the ‘‘ Carpathia ’’— 
had given evidence. 

3. Before this question was framed, two unidentified 
steamers and a schooner had been mentioned in evi- 
dence as being probably nearer the disaster than the 
‘* Californian’’ between 1 and 4 a.m. After this ques- 
tion was framed Captain Rostron mentioned an un- 
identified steamer seen ahead of him at 3.15 A.M., and 
two more at 5 A.M. about seven or eight miles from the 
scene of the disaster; neither of these two, he said, 
was the ‘‘ Californian ’’, which ship he did not see until 


about 8 a.M. steaming towards him from the westward, | 


bearing out Captain Lord’s evidence. 

In spite of this, and of the fact that the positions of 
several steamers in wireless communication with the 
‘Titanic ’’ were not given or made public at the 
inquiry, the Board of Trade took no steps to obtain a 
list of vessels in the neighbourhood on the night of the 
disaster. 

4. The task of investigation in respect of the ship 
seen by the ‘‘ Californian’’ was allotted to her owners 
—the Leyland Company. That they refused as ship- 
owners to seek to throw blame upon a steamer belong- 
ing to another line was unfavourably commented on by 
Lord Mersey, who gave it as his opinion that it was 
their duty to find out what the steamer was. 

5. One counsel only represented the ‘‘ owners, 
master, and officers’’ of the ‘‘Californian’’. Lord 
Mersey attached great importance to the opinion of the 
third officer, who said he thought the ship seen must 
have been the ‘‘ Titanic’’. Although his evidence flatly 
contradicted his opinion, Mr. Robertson Dunlop no 
doubt found it difficult to emphasise this fact in the 
interests of the captain, as he was also acting on behalf 
of the third officer. 

It has already been shown that in consequence of 
the finding of the Court, Captain Lord was asked to 
resign, and that when he pointed out his position to the 
Board of Trade, asking for a full inquiry into his 
conduct, was informed that nothing further could be 
done. Yours faithfully 

Sea Lawyer. 


THE FIRST LORD HARDWICKE. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 


Lincoln’s Inn, 9 June 1913. 
Sir—Your reviewer’s Parthian shot at me shows 
that he has missed the point of my letter. The review 
stated that Lord Chancellor Yorke ‘‘ committed 
suicide ’’. I did not, and do not, deny that a certain 
number of contemporaries accepted as true the rumour 
that he had done so. What I desired, and desire, to 
point out is that, after all, it was only rumour, which, 
at this distance of time (nearly a century and a half), is 
probably incapable of either proof or disproof. What I 
did, and do, deprecate is the stating of this rumour, not 
as rumour, but as established fact. The tragedy of the 
premature close of a brilliant career may well be left 

in silence. Yours faithfully 
W. Dicsy THuRNAM. 


ALEXANDRE BELJAME. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Oxford, 31 May 1913. 

Sirn—The admirable sixteen-line notice of the career 
of Professor Beljame to be found in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’’ necessarily omits some particulars of which 
your readers, or at least those of them who have been 
long connected with the Universities of Cambridge or 
Edinburgh, may like to be informed or reminded at a 
time when Englishmen are beginning to prepare a wel- 
come for a President of the French Republic in whom 
they may perceive those qualities of a scholar and a 
gentleman that the SarurpAy REVIEW admires. 

Born in 1842, dead all too soon in 1906, M. Alexandre 
Beljame was a blond, robust Norman, good-looking 
and gentle-mannered, who offered his friends the con- 
versational fruit of his immense knowledge of English 
literature and of the English character in a way so 
modest, so simple, that it was often difficult for one to 
remember the depth of learning that underlay his witty 
comparisons and polished verdicts. For the whole of 
his adult life, never swerving, in the darkest hours of 
differences between the two peoples, from his purpose of 
praising England’s best writers and finest national 
traits, he sowed in France the seed of goodwill to 
England, at no time attempting to gain credit from the 
English people for even his official regard for English 
literature. So that no man deserved better the honours, 
surprising only to the recipient, that two British 
Universities eventually conferred upon him. 

I have not heard or seen it mentioned in England 
that, through his mother, M. Beljame was grandson of 
the faithful friend of the Girondists, Louis A. G. Bosc 
d’Antic the botanist, that chivalrous guardian of Eudora 
Roland, who, on Madame Roland’s arrest, took the girl 
safely to the house of M. Creuzé-Latouche, from whose 
Poitevin clan I have some slight descent. Several 
years before M. Beljame’s death, when I was staying 
in the house he had built on his land just outside the 
Forest of Montmorency, we went into the heart of the 
forest to visit Bosc’s place of refuge in the Revolu- 
tionary time, the spot in a lovely glade which became 
his private burying-ground and that of his heirs. Only 
nine months before, I think, the ground had received 
Madame Beljame, the devoted, deeply-regretted wife of 
my friend, his helper in all hospitality to pupils and 
service to his country and to England. In that little 
enclosure, perfumed by flowers from within and with- 
out, where all that soils or vulgarises our modern life 
with democratic touch seems separated from a mourner 
by miles of living emerald, around which gather 
memories of such affection and magnanimity as dis- 
tinguish the hereditarily intellectual families of France, 
rests now from his labours one of the truest friends that 
England ever had on the Continent, and a thoroughly 
representative example of the splendid figures which 
history will associate with the great name of the 
Sorbonne. 

I have the honour to be Sir 
Your most obedient, humble servant 
HERBERT H. STURMER. 
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“THE ETHICS OF EVAN WYNNE.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 


Bryngwynt Bangor North Wales 
11 June 1913. 

Sir—You ask why does Mr. Pryce, if he spent five 
years in Oxford, make a Christchurch undergraduate 
head his letter in a style that is not usual? 

The answer is that I had not by me, at the time of 
writing the book, a letter with such a heading, and I 
must have had in my mind the recollection of letters 
from other colleges, such as Queen’s, which has the 
heading ‘‘ Queen’s Coll.’’. It was certainly a slip, but 
hardly a serious one, as Christchurch is mentioned 
immediately below in proper style. 

You state that on page 234 my heroine speaks of a 
‘disillusionment ’’. She does not use that word. She 
says ‘‘ Nobody could be more sorry to be disillusioned 
thanI’’. This is surely rather different from the state- 
ment made by your reviewer that on a perfectly different 
occasion, when she hears a public speech by her hus- 
band, she suffers at this moment (my italics) ‘‘ a hor- 
rible disillusionment ’’. 

I have not said that she appeared on platforms with 
“terribly aged and altered looks’’. On the contrary, 
the description of her appearance when she spoke in 
public is given on page 278, and reads very differently. 

By the device of wresting words from their context, 
and applying them to situations where they are not 
fitting, any book may easily be made to appear ill- 
written and ridiculous, and I maintain that such an 
expedient is not worthy of a writer in the SatuRDAY 
REVIEW. Yours truly 

D. Hucu Pryce. 


THE LAUREATESHIP. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAay REVIEW. 


65 Springfield Road S. John’s Wood N.W. 
9g June 1913. 

Sir—Sir Theodore Martin’s memory is still green 
amongst us. It is seventy years ago last month that 
his co-operative work with Professor Aytoun gave the 
world the Bon Gaultier contribution to ‘‘ Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine’’. of ‘‘Lays of the Would-be 
Laureates ’’, in which Thomas Hood was burlesqued 
with the lines : 


‘* Southey’s dead, and I am drouthy: 
Let me have the post of Southey ”’; 


and Alfred Tennyson was supposed to declaim : 


‘*Who would not be 
The laureate bold, 
With his butt of sherry 
To keep him merry, 
And nothing to do but pocket his gold? ’”’ 
Also : 


‘* Oh, that would be the post for me, 
With plenty to get, and nothing to do, 
But to deck a pet poodle with ribbons of blue, 
And whistle a tune to the Queen’s cockatoo, 
And scribble of verses remarkably few.”’ 


Lord Macaulay was also rather unmercifully parodied 
by the same versifiers, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
was simply scarified, viz. : 


‘** Yes, I am he who sung how Aram won 
The gentle ear of pensive Madeline, 
How love and murder hand in hand may run, 
Cemented by philosophy serene, 

And kisses bless the spot where gore has been.’’ 


This North Country pair of bards neither respected 
the dignity of office nor spared possible candidates 
where the laureateship was concerned. 

I remain Sir yours faithfully 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


REVIEWS. 
STRINDBERG. 


“ August Strindberg.” By L. Lind-af-Hageby. London: 
Stanley Paul. 1913. 6s. net. 


“The Son of a Servant.” By August Strindberg. 
London: Rider. 1913. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The Confession of a Fool.” By August Strindberg. 
London: Swift. 1912. 6s. 


“Inferno.” By August Strindberg. London: Rider. 
1913. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Legends.” By August Strindberg. London: Melrose, 
1913. 5s. net. 


“ Zones of the Spirit.” By August Strindberg. London : 
Allen. 1913. 5s. net. 


A= STRINDBERG is one of the great literary 
figures of Europe in the nineteenth century—one 
of the three or four authors of the last hundred years 
to whom we may without absurdity apply Hugo’s 
famous metaphor. He is one of the peaks of literature 
—higher, we believe, than Ibsen; level with Tolstoi. 
In England he has till within the last year remained 
almost entirely unknown. A few of his plays had been 
translated into English and privately performed. His 
novels had been read by a few English people in French 
or German versions. But for typically insulated Eng- 
lish readers he did not exist till in May of last year 
it was realised from the stir of Europe at the moment 
of his passing that here was a man famous in almost 
every country but our own. Strindberg died in May 
1912. The important event, or series of events, in 
English letters thereafter has been the almost con- 
tinuous publication in English of his plays and stories. 
What is the reason of this English neglect of Strind- 
berg? Strindberg’s plays were produced in Paris at 
the ‘‘ Théatre Libre ’’ before the plays of Ibsen—Zola 
wrote a preface to the first French edition of Strind- 
berg’s ‘‘ The Father’’. His importance was in Ger- 
many acknowledged from the moment of his appear- 
ance—Nietzsche and Strindberg, in the view of the bons 
bourgeois of their time two crazy adventurers after the 
things that do not matter, met in the German tongue 
and saluted. But in England, where the canons of 
dramatic art were being re-written owing to the popu- 
larising of Norwegian Ibsen, Swedish Strindberg was 
ignored. Need we very loudly exclaim at this? The 
wonder is, English insularity in letters being com- 
plete, not that Strindberg was ignored, but that Ibsen 
was accepted. Ibsen was only accepted because Ibsen 
was ‘‘run’’. He was “‘ run” very competently and 
with great energy by a group of authors and critics 
whose views about society and whose methods of ex- 
pression fitted well with those of their big man from the 
North. If Ibsen had been left to stand upon his merits 
as Strindberg was left, Ibsen’s would be no better name 
to start a spirit in England to-day than that of his 
rival. Strindberg is not likely to be ‘‘run”’ in Eng- 
land just now. He stood too far aloof from the things 
which interest our militant men of letters to-day. His 
was the awful adventure of the man who wrestles 
with the unknown Angel. His boisterous and bitter 
incursions into questions of the day rather emphasise 
than obscure the fact that Strindberg’s life was in the 
strict sense a pilgrimage—a spiritual quest. His auto- 
biographical novels are great confessional literature. 
They place him (far from the humanitarians, publicists, 
food-reformers, and saviours of society to-day) among 
the great religious writers—with S. Augustine and 
Swedenborg. Strindberg calls one of his most cele- 
brated dramatic works: ‘‘To Damascus”’. This was 
more than a literary touch. To Damascus was the 
journey which Strindberg himself had made. _ 
Strindberg did not admire his great Norwegian con- 
temporary. ‘‘ About this time’’, he writes in ‘‘ The 
Confession of a Fool’’, ‘‘ much interest was aroused 
in what has been called the ‘woman question’. The 
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famous Norwegian male blue-stocking had written a 
play on the subject, and all feeble minds were obsessed 
by a perfect mania for finding oppressed women every- 
where.- I fought against these foolish notions, and 
consequently was dubbed ‘ misogynist’, an epithet 
which has clung to me all my life.’’ Strindberg’s 
quarrel with Ibsen went deeper than any difference upon 
a social subject of the day—deeper than the critics have 
yet realised. Ibsen would reform society: Strindberg 
cared nothing for society. His indictment of society, 
when we look into it, is no more than prophesying 
against evil men. Strindberg stood quite free, not only 
of the feminist movement, but of every movement that 
sets out to reform society other than by the Christian 
method of changing the hearts of men. Put Ibsen and 
Strindberg—say—in Alexandria of the fourth century ; 
Ibsen would have been high in the counsels of Cyril 
or of Hypatia or of Orestes; Strindberg would have 
been in the desert with Philammon. 

The contrast between Ibsen and Strindberg does not 
end in a difference of politics. It is a difference of 
heart and brain. There is also a striking contrast in 
their method of work. Ibsen planned his plays with 
excessive care; wrote them laboriously; and _ revised 
them almost out of recognition. His ‘‘ Workshop 
Studies ’’ show quite clearly that Ibsen’s imagination 
only very gradually warmed to his intention. Com- 
pare, for instance, the first version of ‘‘ Little Eyolf”’, 
as printed in the ‘‘ Studies ’’, with the finished play. 
Ibsen must live with his dramatic creatures for many 
months; be acquainted with every passage of their per- 
sonal history ; turn and re-turn the phrases in which they 
utter themselves; and then, at the last, only after long 
periods of reflexion, do they begin actually to live. His 
creatures have none of the wilfulness of the persons of 
Strindberg’s plays. Strindberg’s creatures are some- 
times beyond his control. There is a wild disorder of 
creation. The contrast between Ibsen’s ordered series 
of events, presented with complete technical mastery, 
painfully worked out line by line, gradually perfected, 
with some of the most “ inspired ’’ passages occurring 
as mere afterthoughts—the contrast between this and 
the profusion of Strindberg, who scarcely ever paused in 
his writing or blotted a line, would have delighted the 
essayists of the ‘‘ indolent wise old world ’’ that loved 
a study in comparison. It is not easy to strike a 
balance between men so utterly contrasted. Ibsen’s 
imaginative power and his genius for expression were 
less than Strindberg’s. Ibsen, on the other hand, was 
fundamentally a sane man. Strindberg was actually 
mad for some part of his life, and much of his finest 
writing lies scarcely upon the hither side of the thin 
partition. Ibsen in breadth and justice scarcely makes 
up for all that he lacks of Strindberg’s energy. Ibsen’s 
colder temperament admirably fitted him to be the 
physician of a sick world. His hand is upon the pulse 
of his country; he diagnoses and prescribes. For 
Strindberg the metaphor still holds ; but here the physi- 
cian is himself the patient. Strindberg’s plays and 
novels are a spiritual autobiography. Strindberg is 
seldom calm and but rarely just. 

The books by Strindberg at the head of this review 
are part of his spiritual autobiography—all that so far 
is accessible to English readers. They include the most 
intimate of his personal confidences in ‘‘ The Confession 
of a Fool’’; and cover the period of his worst affliction 
in ‘‘Inferno’’. These are terrible books—not to be 
lightly read. No biographer can add to our knowledge 
of their author. Miss Lind-af-Hageby has scarcely 
attempted more than to put together the confessions 
of Strindberg, with a few details as to his life and a 
chronological summary of his works. This modest 
undertaking is pursued with tact and humility. Where 
Miss Hageby offers criticism, she is reasonable and 
sympathetic without being profound. She is widely 
and intelligently read in the books of modern Europe ; 
but, beyond an occasional suggestion, she does not 
attempt to fix the position of Strindberg in modern 
literature, to present his character in the round, or to 
define his progress. What especially we miss in Miss 


Hageby’s book—perhaps the one thing of value Strind- 
berg has left for his biographers to do—is definite in- 
formation as to the people who surrounded him. We 
know too well how his world appeared to this perse- 
cuted adventurer after absolute truth—we know vividly 
the face it presented to Strindberg himself. But we 
greatly need an independent witness, to help us in 
the task—always difficult—of distinguishing between 
the world as viewed subjectively by Strindberg and the 
world as it actually moved about him. Perhaps the 
time for this is not yet. Many of those whose lives 
he touched and so little respected are still living. Miss 
Hageby’s book fills a gap for the time being. It intro- 
duces Strindberg to English people, giving them some 
idea of his absolute greatness, his reputation in Europe, 
and the main events of his life. Miss Hageby is dutiful 
in this to her country. This book is not merely a labour 
of the market. 


A LIFE OF DISILLUSION. 


“Goldwin Smith's Correspondence, 1846-1910." Co!- 
lected by Arnold Haultain. London: Laurie. 
1913. 18s. 


2ORN soon after the death of George III., Goldwin 
Smith lived to see George V. ascend the throne. 
He wrote in 1900 that he well remembered the Reform 
Bill of 1832, with its golden dawn of an age of reason 
and peace. He went from Eton to Christ Church soon 
after the publication of Tract XC., and just as the 
Liberal forces had begun to move triumphantly against 
the High Church revival. He threw himself into the 
‘*march of mind’’, and remained till the other day the 
last survivor of that old, cultured, intellectual Liberalism 
which had long before been so humiliatingly ‘‘ left’’. 
From the New World, so he wrote to a Labour leader 
a little before his death, the last looks of the veteran 
were turned towards his native land and its political 
struggles. Goldwin Smith had quitted England and 
Oxford forty-two years earlier. They had been years 
of disillusion. Even his besetting dream, ‘‘ as 
certain of realisation as to-morrow’s sunrise ’’, of the 
absorption by the United States of Canada—that broken 
northern rim of the habitable continent—contained 
nothing of idealism. The Government of the States 
he declared to be the worst in the world, disgraceful to 
a civilised nation, a Government of unprincipled politi- 
cians and dishonest diplomats. He pointed to the 
rapine and atrocities perpetrated in the Philippines, 
and to the gigantic pension swindle—in 1906 
148,000,000 dollars were being paid to pensioners for 
a war which ended more than forty-six years be- 
fore. New England, he told Lord Salisbury in 
1870, is Old England’s arch-enemy, and Anglo- 
Saxon fraternisation merely means the losing one 
faction by gaining the other. American sympathy 
with Gladstone arose from the belief that he was doing 
his own country the greatest amount of harm. For 
Gladstone himself Smith came to have an intellectual 
loathing and moral scorn. In theology and scholar- 
ship a mere sciolist, impersonating demagogism ‘‘ in 
its most malignant and destructive form’’, he had 
been flattered into taking himself for a_ political 
Messiah. 
Looking across the water Goldwin Smith warned 
Englishmen that, under the veil of an ancient monarchy 
and aristocracy, both effete, they were nursing the most 
unregulated and unchecked, yet the most wire-pulled, 
democracy in the world. Vast and passion-tossed 
masses of untaught men had been given supreme power 
over questions which they could not possibly under- 
stand, and Lord Rosebery himself, in his desperate 
eagerness to win the political Derby, was putting 
civilisation absolutely at the mercy of poverty and 
ignorance. Goldwin Smith, however, was not very 
consistent, for he wrote in 1904 that he had never 
failed to cast a vote for a respectable Labour candidate. 
Perhaps he did so with a view to clogging the wheels 
of party government, which means, especially across 
the Atlantic, ‘‘ personal combinations wrestling with 
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each other for power and place’’. In England Liberal 
and Conservative were touting against one another 
for the favour of Irish scoundrelism. In any case the 
House of Commons is ‘‘no more fit to govern than 
a street mob ”’; and political life, from being the noblest 
of callings, has become the vilest of trades. Goldwin 
Smith was no believer in Russian reform through parlia- 
mentary institutions, and hoped the Tsar would not fall 
into Louis XVI.’s mistake. As for Ireland, potato- 
fed ruffianism must be put down by just, steady, and 
resolute government—on the footing, preferably, of a 
Crown colony—not ‘‘conciliated’’ by weak and 
cowardly sops. In fact, the whole United Kingdom 
would do best under the old system of government by a 
Council of State, the whole nation rallying round the 
Throne. If the King’s Ministers advised madness, it 
was his duty to refuse it. 

And so the old puritan and quasi-republican of 
Oxford days suffered, as the years went by, a sea- 
change into a pillar of what he called ‘‘ rational Con- 
servatism ’’, gloomily vaticinating as to the decay of 
national character and politics. ‘* Hold on to the non- 
payment of members ’”’ he cried to the end. ‘‘ It is 
your last effective Conservative institution.’’ About 
women’s rights he counselled: ‘‘ Wait and see the 
female politician fully developed, and the effect when 
faction has thoroughly installed itself in the home ”’. 
Upon local option he desired to ‘‘ correct the enthu- 
siasm of the zenana and the impetuosity of the pulpit ’’, 
though he had once denounced the brewers as organised 
poisoners. The former assailant of territorial aristo- 
cracy and eulogist of industrialism came to lament the 
spiritual as well as physical ugliness of rich manufac- 
turing England, to blame the middle class rather than 
the landowners for grinding the faces of the poor, and 
to be angry with a school system (in Canada) which 
‘*teaches that it is miserable to remain and do your 
duty in the station in which you were born’’. ‘‘ Never 
was a greater fallacy uttered than the assertion at the 
opening of the Declaration of Independence that ‘ all 
men are created equal ’.”’ 

Nevertheless, the old welis of Liberalism in Goldwin, 
Smith burst up fiercely in his last years at two especial 
points—Protection and the Empire. Always a stiff 
free-trader and anti-imperialist, the names of Chamber- 
lain and Milner spelled to him a blatant chauvinism 
and disastrous economic heresy. Great Britain, having 
had her choice between industry and piracy, had thrown 
in her lot with the great robber Powers. ‘‘ If reaction 
ever makes a serious rally’’, he once told Frederic 
Harrison, ‘‘ you will find me in the ranks.’’ And so 
he came out as a violent pro-Boer. ‘‘ The Boer is 
fighting for the best cause known to man.’’ ‘* There 
is not a more dastardly act in history than the destruc- 
tion of those two little Republics. I doubt whether 
England has been put in a worse moral position since 
the burning of Joan of Arc.’’ ‘‘ The brutal arrogance 
of the British Jingo and his frantic yells of exultation 
over his ignoble victory, combined with the Govern- 
ment’s breach of faith as a party to the Convention 
of 1881, have almost estranged me from my country.”’ 
Even the harrowing of that hell on earth, Benin, was 
to him the crushing of a people rightly struggling to 
be free. As for India, Lord Dufferin was a ‘‘ regular 
limb of Jingoism’’. And so Goldwin Smith came out 
as a peace-at-any-price man; he who in 1869 had 
wished Great Britain to ‘‘ take her place, sword in 
hand, by the side of Prussia ’’, and had predicted the 
thankfulness of posterity that Bismarck had a little 
iron in his blood, to crush the head-centre of 
rascalities. Smith was always a strong anti-Semite 
also, and held the first Jew Prime Minister a vile 
political sharper. 

The Anglicans, ‘‘ of course ’’, he said, had been the 
worst panderers to the lust of war. But the Church 
of England had been captured by Sacerdotalism, the 
handmaid of Toryism. It seems strange that Goldwin 
Smith, who took as an example of Carlyle’s reckless 
east-windiness that he called Keble a little ape and 
said Newman had the brain of a rabbit, should .a few 
pages later talk of the ‘‘ dangerous cretinism which 


goes with ritualism’’. When Smith was an under- 
graduate he held ‘‘the great Church and State prob- 
lem the one thing worth caring for in English 
politics ’’. Forty years later he is ‘‘no longer fierce 
for disestablishment’’, preferring to liberalise and 
laicise the Church. But in his last years he is again 
strenuous for separation of Church and State and for 
religious equality. To the end he clung to the un- 
intelligent old Liberal delusion that creed can be got 
rid of without affecting conduct, and that the doctrines 
of Christianity are unessential to Christian ethics, 
although he wrote in 1902 that ‘‘ the collapse of reli- 
gion ’’—in Canada—“‘‘ is sure to be felt in the disturb- 
ance of morality’’. Just before his death he joined 
a Baptist congregation—an environment in which one 
cannot imagine Matthew Arnold, whom Goldwin Smith 
in many ways resembled. Smith was no _ kid- 
gloved Jeremiah, but rather a Diogenes snarling from 
his tub at all tub-thumping politics, or at least a Timon 
soured by a world out of joint, but no ignoble figure 
in that great Victorian age. 


SARUM PLAIN. 


“Salisbury Plain: its Stones, Cathedral, City, Villages, 
and Folk.” By Ella Noyes. Illustrated by Dora 
Noyes. London: Dent. 1913. 103. 6d. net. 


PLAIN has not yet been overmuch 
written about. It is big enough to make Mr. 
W. H. Hudson think of the Pampas. It is still hardly 
at all diminished by railways. The troops have affected 
less than half of it, and most of that half is unaffected 
for six months out of the twelve. But the Plain, apart 
from Stonehenge and the trout streams intersecting it, 
does not attract everybody. Miss Noyes indeed can 
say: ‘‘ We think in millenniums on the Plain; there 
are no landmarks of time between us and the barrows 
and the stones and the earth-built ‘castles’ and 
‘camps’. As you lie upon the fresh turf at the top 
of some old mound the ages roll up, as it were, and you 
feel the oneness of what was and what is. All that 
has been seems still to be. The bones beneath the 
barrow may have been dry these thousands of years, 
but something inessential in the being which they 
framed has escaped imprisonment and lives still; it is 
here, around you, in you. Lovers of the Plain recog- 
nise and greet their real forefathers here. . .”’ But 
even she makes us feel again and again that the Plain 
has wearied her, that she sees but does not feel its 
charm. She is really most at home in the villages, and 
less in the high solitary ones than at Wishford, and still 
more at Salisbury and in great houses like Wilton. 

For most people the Plain is a mass of minor down- 
land, without the typical beauty of the Lewes or Devizes 
downs. True, at its edges, and particularly above West- 
bury and Warminster, it is often grand and instantly 
impressive ; true, its rivers are beautiful. But then a 
man might know the battlemented escarpment between 
Edington and Heytesbury, or the valleys of Avon and 
Wylye, and be really a stranger to the Plain. The Plain 
is what Miss Noyes calls monotonous. It wearies 
people, nor can they take train to escape from it. They 
prefer to cross it on bicycle or automobile, to see the 
sun rise at Stonehenge, have lunch at Shrewton, or fly 
falcons at Joan-a-Gore’s and retire to the lowlands or 
to moorland where the sound of water running over 
stones can be heard. ; 

Miss Noyes is presumably not a native, though she 
writes from Sutton Veny. Even if she be a native we 
make bold to say that her book does not prove it: her 
knowledge of course exceeds that of a native, but her 
spirit is—nothing in particular. As we have said, she 
is more at home in Salisbury than at Imber or on the 
Ridgeway. But if she lacks the perfect spirit, she has 
a genuine admiration, perhaps some love, for the Plain. 
Her descriptions, if imperfect, are honest, and a reader 
cannot well go through her three hundred pages—no 
easy task—without learning to feel respect and some- 
thing more for her knowledge and devotion. Where 
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we can test it, her work bears the mark of personal 
study of books and places, though, except at Salisbury 
Cathedral, she does not aim at any kind of completeness 
in her study. She is least successful when her aim is 
to do more than give information. Thus her picture of 
the Wishford people bringing down branches from 
Grovely on 29 May with cries of ‘‘ Grovely, Grovely, and 
all Grovely ’’ is as awkward as it is interesting. At 
most she achieves passages like this: ‘‘ The old labour 
of the fields had something of the unconscious dignity 
which belongs to the ancient and elemental work on 
which all human life is based. The movements of the 
harvesters had a sort of classic effect; their clothes 
adapted themselves to their work; the loose drooping 
shirts of the men, the thin skirts and white aprons of 
the women. Her occupation gave to the field-woman’s 
whole mien a character and individuality now lost. 
She was rougher and more liberal in tongue and manners 
than the present generation, but braver, merrier, 
stronger; upright and free in her bearing, braced in 
body and spirit by the open air and hard physical effort. 
The village grandmothers, wnose experience goes back 
to a still more primitive time, look back with regret on 
their young days... .”’ 

Miss Dora Noyes contributes some charming and 
exact line-drawings and water-colours of less value in 
their reproductions. 


FOR THE UNIONIST ORATOR. 


“The Truth about Home Rule.” By Pembroke Wicks. 
London: Pitman. 1913. 3s. 6d. net. 


BOOK on Home Rule which is to be of value just 
now must be practical. It must state a case and 
must state it in terms of fact, not of belief. The highest 
praise that could be given to this book would be to 
say that there was not an idea in it—that every page 
presented some hard, incontrovertible, damning fact. 
With this standard the book almost conforms. Its 
preface, by Sir Edward Carson, does entirely conform. 
Sir Edward batters the Bill with sledge-hammers. The 
Bill would wreck the policy of economic betterment ; it 
pretends to reconcile the antinomies of Unionism and 
Nationalism ; is, in a word, unworkable. If Mr. Wicks 
does not appear to hit quite so hard as Sir Edward, that 
is because his book, as he explains in an introductory 
note, ‘‘ has been written primarily for circulation in the 
United States of America and in the great self-govern- 
ing Dominions’’. But this aim really adds to the 
working value of the book, firstly, because it has 
induced Mr. Wicks to add certain facts concerning the 
conditions under which Home Rule Bills are produced 
which are so familiar to the average British Unionist 
that he tends to forget their weight, and, secondly, 
because the book requires to be used with thought. 
All that is wanted is there, but the British campaigner 
must work up the material to suit his needs. 

The great merit of the book is its brevity. Apart 
from appendices containing documents, it fills less 
than two hundred pages of large type. Some forty 
pages are devoted to an examination of the Bill. A 
man who knows his facts as well as Mr. Wicks must 
have been tempted to go into details interesting only 
to the expert. Mr. Wicks has resisted the temptation. 
He sketches the provisions of the Bill, and then makes 
broad criticisms. The treatment of the financial 
arrangements is especially praiseworthy. The scheme 
is so complex that one might despair of making a popu- 
lar audience understand its character, much less its 
defects. But Mr. Wicks manages to get his outlines 
absolutely clear. That done, he concentrates on the 
weakest points, and it appears to us that no elector 
who heard the scheme expounded and criticised on Mr. 
Wicks’ lines could continue to believe in its feasibility. 

Another admirable chapter is that entitled ‘‘ Unionist 
Constructive Policy ’’. The idea is far too current that 
because the demand for Home Rule has somehow per- 
sisted, the Unionist plan of twenty years of resolute 
Government must be condemned as futile. Mr. Wicks 


sets out the record of Unionist achievement, explaining- 
the effects of the Land Acts, the Congested Districts 
Boards, and such schemes of economic improvement. 
He makes it clear that this policy has done all that it 
was expected to do, that Nationalism is really a sur- 
vival from a very different Ireland, and that it is active 
to-day only because the beneficial work of the Land 
Acts is held up. This chapter supplies a conclusive 
answer to the question so often put to Unionists by 
the heckler, ‘‘ If you won’t grant Home Rule, what 
will you do for Ireland? ”’ 

Two chapters are concerned to point the contrast 
between Nationalism and Ulster. We are shown how 
the Nationalist speaker has learnt to be all things to all 
men, and disdains independence or aspires to it accord- 
ing to the taste of his audience. We are told, too, just 
what Ulster is, how necessarily it is the backbone of 
Ireland, and how certainly its special interests would be 
sacrificed by a majority from the other provinces. Then 
there is a chapter on the federal analogy, written with an 
eye to Dominion opinion, and therefore going rather 
further into Constitutional detail than is necessary in 
British discussions. The chapter may be commended to 
those Radicals who believe that the assumed success of 
Radical policy in South Africa justifies their Irish 
scheme. Further, Mr. Wicks is to be congratulated on 
his modest and cautious discussion of naval and military 
problems. By frankly admitting that the menace of 
a hostile Ireland has been lessened now that the centre 
of European danger has shifted from Germany to 
France, he wins a respectful hearing for his necessarily 
speculative apprehensions. Finally, we would com- 
pliment him on the tact and moderation with which 
he discusses the danger of an Irish Parliament sub- 
serving Ultramontane policy. 


THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


“Through the Window.’ By Mary E. Mann. London: 
Mills and Boon. 1913. 6s. 


Te the tidy type of mind there is something slightly 

distressing about such a volume of stories as 
this. Beyond the fact that the tales have come from 
the pen of a single author there seems to be no shadow 
of a reason for their appearing together, for they have 
been written in many moods and deal with all sorts 
of persons and places. In choosing her title Mrs. 
Mann probably had it in her thoughts that many of 
us have in our windows a perpetual entertainment of 
a kind akin, though superior, to that of the picture 
palaces. We look out and we may see a decrepit 
old man begging for alms, a girl waiting for a laggard 
lover, or a vastly important child hastening to the 
pillar-box with a letter. Variety there certainly is in 
all this, yet the outlook’ is quite tidy. Those who 
pass suggest several emotions, yet every one of them 
fits into an ordered scheme of things, and they 
have some relation with one another through 
the stability of the background. Seen through our 
window they are all more or less regulated by the 
house on the other side of the road. This summer it 
happens to be white, and in time it will be grey, and by 
and by perhaps, the painters will come to make it 
green, but it is likely to be the same house in essentials 
until a greater change has overtaken us. Were its 
slates to be replaced by thatch, or its rotund porch to 
develop Gothic tendencies, the change would bother us 
more than a little, and many such changes would pro- 
duce a headache such as is common with those who 
frequent kinematographic entertainments, 

Mrs. Mann does not seem to have realised that a 
window has its happy limitations. She might have 
called her book ‘‘ At the Picture Palace ’’, but then we 
should have avoided it altogether and so missed some 
pleasant minutes, for several of her stories are really 
good. 

Maybe it is a counsel of perfection, but we 
should have been glad had she included nothing 
in this volume but the ‘‘Glimpses of Dulditch”’, 
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giving those which are to be found here, and 
several more which we are certain she could write 
still. Her touch is very pleasant when she is dealing 
with the peasantry of East Anglia, and she seems to 
have delved rather deeply into the minds of a race silent 
and reserved. She has some real stories to tell when 
she writes of this people, and a real story is quite 
different from an account of an incident which has been 
invented merely for the sake of its comic or dramatic 
points. In this book are such scraps as ‘‘ Mrs. 
Carrabay’s Curious Dream ’’ and “‘ Beetles’’, and they 
are worthy of no second thoughts, but Dulditch is a 
place where we could dwell awhile with Mrs. Mann as 
guide. Particularly good is her sketch of the village on 
the Sunday after a parliamentary election. Her old 
shepherd is a fine type, and her words give us much of 
him : ‘* He is one of those who has eschewed the aristo- 
cratic motor and gone to the poll in the Radical ‘ wan’. 
Since the vote has been his he has recorded it for 
the Liberals. That he has, on this occasion, departed 
from that custom is a secret which he has confided 
to his dog, to his sheep, and to Nature alone. ‘1 
. - He has 
not understood the arguments for or against. He is 
a shepherd, and has to think of his flock. The coming 
of the Jarmins couldn’t be good for his sheep.”’ 
Here the author has got the necessary thing for a 
story, for the casting of the vote was not just an 
incident but a revelation of character, and of a 
character worth revealing. We are glad that there 
is a second tale in which the shepherd is to be met, 
but we would be yet better pleased if this were the 
book of his life and of the lives of his peers. Mrs. 
Mann has in her collection a clever trifle called ‘‘ The 
Five-Pound Note ’’, but mere smartness does not mark 
the end of her powers and it is a pity that she should 
waste time in cultivating it. Versatility is a quality 
which has many defects, and ‘‘ Through the Window ”’ 
suggests that it has its dangers. 


NEW GUINEA SWAMPS AND SNOWS. 


“The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies.” By C. G. 
Rawling. London: Seeley. 1912. 16s. net. 


\ E have here the general account of an expedition 

fitted out by the British Ornithologists’ Union 
to celebrate its jubilee. The area chosen for explora- 
tion was that lying about the ice-clad peak in Dutch 
New Guinea called. after Carstenz, who first sighted 
it three hundred years ago; it is one of several in the 
two great ranges of snowy mountains running east and 
west about seventy miles north of the coast. These 
parts are now hardly more known than they were when 
first sighted; though within late years a good deal of 
exploring work has been carried on by the Dutch 
Government, one of whose expeditions has succeeded at 
last in treading these equatorial snows. In Captain 
Rawling’s account we can see the extraordinary diffi- 
culties that the explorer has to overcome. The actual 
distance between the ranges and the sea is small; and 
a fairly easy advance seems to lie up one of the many 
rivers running through the plain. - But once the attack 
is made the task is found an overpowering one. 
Between the sea and the foothills lies a low plain which 
is little better than a continuous swamp, often lying 
under water, covered with an impenetrable forest, and 
reeking with sickness. The many rivers are liable to 
sudden floods, rising sometimes fifteen feet in a night ; 
and flow so swiftly that the labour of man becomes a 
sickening toil. The land yields practically no food for 
the stranger. A day’s forward movement has to be 
reckoned in fractions of a mile; the transportation 
question becomes vital. It was found impossible pro- 
perly to provision the exploration parties from the base 
camp on the coast. That the mountains were not 
reached is not to be wondered at. By one of those 


chances which cannot be guarded against it was found 
too late that not far off there ran a river which might 
have led to success, for, unlike the one chosen, it 
seemed to run right into the mountains. 


The expedition paid a heavy toll to its hardships; 
though very few of those taking part stayed all through 
the fifteen months it lasted, yet the mortality was 12 per 
cent., while 83 per cent. were invalided away. Besides 
the Europeans there were Gurkas and coolies from the 
Dutch East Indies; and it is remarkable that the latter 
were the most affected by the climate. When at last 
the foothills were reached it was found impossible to 
come to the mountains, the ground being scored and 
gashed in every direction by ravines cloaked in an 
impassable forest. 

It was only at last by one dash that Captain Rawling 
reached a point whence he could gaze full on the main 
range, which he saw rising before him in a sheer pre- 
cipice 10,000 feet high, more terrible than anything 
hitherto known to us. 

Among these foothills was made the most important 
discovery of the expedition, a race of true pygmies. 
These seem to be by no means at a low culture, but in 
some respects to stand higher than the plainsmen. 
Several photographs are given of this most interesting 
people; but their village was found only after great 
difficulty, and they had little wish for intercourse with 
the stranger. A good deal of surveying was done ; but 
it is clear that careful preliminary studies must be made 
of any line of advance that it is proposed to use in 
these parts. Great attention, too, must be given to 
the supplies and equipment ; and evidently the members 
of such an expedition must stay in the country only 
for a short term; the Dutch Government allows no more 
than eight months. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“ Sardou and the Sardou Plays.’ By Jerome A. Hart. London 
Lippincott. 1913. 9s. net. 

Need an exhaustive book be exhausting? This of Mr. 
Jerome Hart is exhaustive enough to be valuable upon 
the shelf; it is scarcely exhausting enough to be kept per- 
petually out of reach. It is divided into three parts—the 
first being lively and interesting. Mr. Hart remembers a 
good thing very pertinently, as when he tells the story of 


‘ Sheridan and of one who ventured to comfort him for an 


unsuccessful play. ‘‘Can anything be worse than a damned 
play ’’—and Sheridan replied, ‘‘ Yes, a d——d fool”’. But 
even Mr. Hart cannot interest us very deeply in a faithful 
analysis of Sardou’s plots. Mr. Hart is here guilty of a 
modest resolution to avoid ambitious criticism. Scenarios 
are at best appalling things to read; and scenarios of 
Sardou are not the liveliest in the world. This book, by 
the way, appears timely in London at a moment when a 
Sardou revival is a successful event of the season. Sardou 
has astonished the town. It seems his plays are not yet dead, 
which is truly amazing in an author who so completely hit 
the interest of his particular moment. Sardou was an even 
better dramatic journalist than Sir Arthur Pinero. Like 
Sir Arthur, too, he is a man of the theatre first and last. 
His plays have no connexion—save the shallow, topical con- 
nexion we see in plays like ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ”’ 
or ‘‘ The ‘ Mind the Paint’ Girl ’’—with life and letters of 
the time. Sardou’s career as a playwright is well illustrated 
in a story Mr. Hart tells of him as a boy when the house 
of the Sardous was in the thick of a revolutionary riot. 
‘‘From time to time Victorien rushed into his room to write 
up his diary, thinking it might be valuable’’ to him some 
day. He reminds us 2 little of Charles Reade, with his great 
folios of cuttings and jottings, all put neatly into indexes. 
We are glad Mr. Hart has put these pages together ; for the 
book is a record of theatrical events that stirred Paris in 
their day. Obviously a biography of Sardou had to be 
written soon, or not at all. We cannot imagine anyone 
fifty years from now troubling to fish up details about 
“Dora” and ‘‘La Tosca’. Yet these details are, from 
an historical point of view, worth preserving. We cannot 
fairly grudge Sardou his success as a dramatist or a 
biographer for his fame. He worked hard. He had an 
exacting sense of craft. Mere honest work he always put in, 
and plenty of it. Mr. Hart’s account of him squares with 
a preconceived idea we had of his methods and with the plain 
merits of his plays. It is more than mere bookmaking ; 
and every admirer of Sardou will of course possess it. 


“The New World of the South. By W.H. Fitchett. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1913. 6s. 
Mr. Fitchett has a knack of extracting all that is 
romantic in certain phases of history. He frankly admits 
that the story of Australia is both tame and juvenile when 
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compared with that of the other great dominions of the 
Empire. There are no “drums and tramplings’’ as there 
are in the records of India, Canada, South Africa, and 
New Zealand. ‘The sound of a hostile shot has never 
been heard in its waters or along its shores ’’, and the only 
pitched battle fought in Australia—that between the 
miners and the soldiers—was so notable an incident that 
a considerable monument was erected to commemorate 
it. In this very picturesque account of the beginnings of 
Australia, of its exploration, of the tragic struggles between 
the blacks and the whites, and of the daredevil deeds of 
the bushrangers it is almost surprising not to find some 
mention of the Eureka stockade. Mr. Fitchett’s book will 
serve to show that Australian history is not as drab and 
uninteresting as those who do not know it sometimes sup- 
pose. He loves his ‘‘ giant ocean isle”’, and ‘‘ not nature 
but man’’, he says, ‘“‘casts whatever shadow may lie on 
that great title of ‘ Australia Felix’”’. 


“Chamber Music: A Treatise for the Student.’ By Thomas I. 
Dunhill. London: Macmillan. 1913. 10s. 6d. net. 

There js probably as much chamber music to be heard 
in Europe to-day as ever there was. In England the 
number of chamber-musie concerts is quite amazing. But 
in England—or at least in London—these concerts no longer 
oceupy the prominent pcsition they once did. In bygone 
days orchestral performances were rare; and the ‘‘ Pops.” 
enjoyed a distinction and advertisement beyond what is 
possible now. The ‘ Pops.’’ were extinguished not owing 
to a waning of love and enthusiasm for the class of music 
to be heard at them, but owing to the advent of Messrs. 
Newman and Wood with the Queen’s Hall orchestra. Since 
then other orchestras have come into existence, and the 
Philharmonic Society has in a certain degree mended its 
ways. The consequence is a change not to be noted in 
the greater Continental cities where orchestral concerts 
had for half a century been taken as a matter of 
course. Chamber music, speaking generally, has gone back 
to its proper home in England-—the chamber. Even 
the old S. James’ Hall was too big for it; and in the 
several smaller halls to-day it can be heard to much 
greater advantage. Also, our own observation leads us to 
believe that in many homes the quartets and trios of 
Beethoven are scraped through zealously where formerly 

‘he Maiden’s Prayer’? marked the summit of the 
amateur’s ambition. Granted that theze performances do 
not equal those given in former years by Madame Schumann, 
Joachim and Piatti, yet they afford as much enjoyment 
to the players and enable them to undcrstand the works 
much better. The artistic enjoyment of the players is the 
first object of the great chamber music: Mozart, Beethoven 
and Schumann never intended their works to be used as a 
substitute for mighty symphonic works. The musical 
revolution in England has therefore served a double pur- 
pose: it has given us fine orchestral concerts and thrust 
chamber music back into its proper place. All this and 
much more is shown clearly in Mr. Dunhill’s book, which 
is a masterly analysis and history of the development of 
music for the chamber. The author perhaps proves more 
than he intended, but the volume is none the worse for 
that. We mean that he seems, with reservations, to think 
that the growth of the quartet and trio forms to their 
present dimensions is an ‘‘improvement’’, while all the 
time he shows the contrary to be the truth. 


‘‘Horace Walpole’s World.’ By Alice Drayton Greenwood. 
Iondon: Bell. 1913. 12s. 6d. 

The cynical, flippant, detached attitude is the best for 
the literary treatment of the most corrupt period of English 
polities, the time of the Whig domination of the eighteenth 
century. Miss Greenwood’s book is in every respect clever 
and amusing, and one would not think of saying of it that 
it was heavy ; but she shows a sort of feminine seriousness 
of moral and political judgment of Whig politics which 
Suggests an amateur. But she is writing for those who need 
an introduction to the mid-eighteenth-century _ political 
and social aristocratic circles, and this requires more sim- 
plicity and directness than the irony and allusiveness 
which a writer for the initiated finds his proper style. 
We cannot say that Miss Greenwood makes eighteenth- 
century politics intelligible. Nor does she att mpt the 
impossible. She skims the ‘‘ Walpole Letters’? for the 
benefit of those who will never read them at large, and 
gives at least a cinematograph representation of Horace 
Walpole’s world of the Whig political and social magnates. 
It is the familiar eightcenth-century whirligig, interesting 
because it is scandalous, though row somewhat stale except 
to inveterate lovers of aristocratic gossip. For the sake of 


variety, perhaps, Miss Greenwood gives a more sympathetic 


rendering than usual of Walpole’s dilettante character and 
life, and applies herself to an amusingly serious demolition 
of the ‘‘ Legend of Charles James Fox’”’ which even 
yet Liberals hold as one of their cherished memories. He 
was neither a more nor less barren hero for a party than 
the rest of the crowd, who most of them were insane and 
committed suicide, as the natural consequence of their 
extensive hereditary and acquired follies. For no other 
society except that of the eighteenth century in England 
and France, which also fell within Horace Walpole’s 
world, would either Horace Walpole or his letters have 
had any importance. 


‘*Les Deux Ivresses.”’ Par Noel Bangor. Paris: Perrin. 1913, 
3fr. 50c. 

An Irishman, Herbert Kean, falls in love with a French 
girl, delicate, ill-treated, and charming. He marri:s her, 
fully realising that his bride’s health makes it imperative 
for him to be satisfied with what the French language calls 
a ‘“‘mariage blanc’. His noble self-<denying disposition 
makes him find happiness in this union. The young woman 
would be happy, too, if temptation in the attractive shape 
of Pierre de Langeais did not come ia her way. She is soon 
intersted, and with the progress of her interest comes the 
revelation that she has never known whzt love is. Her 
husband, being the ideal husband of such stories, allows her 
so much liberty that she promptly realises that there is no 
room for him in her life; in fact, a trivial accident makes 
her feel that she simply hates him. The end is that which 
such situations inevitably invite, but with a final touch of 
heroism in Herbert. He himself obtains from Rome the 
annulment of his own marriage, and Evelyne will be at 
liberty to marry Pierre lawfully. The joy of this sacrifice 
will help him to bear the sight of his wife’s exultation. 
The scene is laid in Switzerland, Cannes, and Florence. 
The author, being a remarkably intelligent woman of the 
world, handles delicately a delicate subject. M. Paul 
Bourget in a short preface rightly praises her sincerity, but 
it is the sincerity of an inexperienced writer all the s2me; 
that is to say, the kind of sincerity which is almost exclu- 
sively appreciated by the experienced critic, and overlooked 
by the average reader. 
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Jenny s’en va-t-en guerre (Philippe Millet). Paris: Grasset. 
3fr. 50¢. 

The Stranger (A. C. Farquharson). Oxford: Blackwell. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Fire Within (Patricia Wentworth). Melrose. 6s. 

History. 

The Franco-Prussian War and its Hidden Causes (Emile 

Ollivier). Pitman. 8s. 6d. net. 
Law. 


The Commercial Laws of the World. Vol. XX.: North and 
North-West Europe—Deénmark, Scandinavia. Sweet and 
Maxwell. 42s. net. 

The Conduct of an Action in the King’s Bench Division (Joseph 
Bland). Cox. 5s. net. 

Wertheimer’s Law Relating to Clubs. Fourth Edition (A. W. 
Chaster). Stevens and Haynes. 10s. 


NaturaL History. 
Wild Birds through the Year (George A. B. Dewar). 
5s. net. 


Jenkins. 


Books. 

Scott’s Guy Mannering (With Introduction and Notes by J. 
Harold Boardman), 2s.; Documents of British History, 
A.D. 1815-1900, with Problems and Exercises (M. W. Keat- 
inge and N. L. Frazer), 8d.; Récits et Compositions d’aprés 
l’Image (M. Anceau et E. Magee). 6d. Black. 

Stories from History and Literature (A. Gertrude Caton), 
ls. 3d.; Little French Plays for Little English Children 
(Mrs. A. G. Latham). 1s. Macmillan. 

A Social History of England (George Guest). Bell. 1s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Samson-Saga and Its Place in Comparative Religion (A. 


Smythe Pahner, D.D.). Pitman. 5s. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Travels in the Pyrenees (V. C. Scott O'Connor). Long. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Hausa Superstitions and Customs (Major A. J. N. Tremearne). 
Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 21s. net. 

Mexico the Land of Unrest (Henry Baerlein). Herbert and 
Daniel. 16s. net. 

My Motor Milestones (The Baroness Campbell von Laurentz). 
Jenkins. 5s. net. 

Siam (Pierre Loti). Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net. 


We Two and Shamus (Mrs. Stanley Gardiner). Duckworth. 
5s. net. 
VERSE. 
A Symphony and Other Pieces (Arthur E. J. Legge). Lane. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Verses (K.M.H.S.). Oxford : The Holywell Press. 1s. net. 

Looms of Silence (Adéle Warren); Fire Fantasies (Blanche 
Adelaide Brock). Long. 2s. 6d. net each. 

The —— and Other Poems (Isobel Hume Fisher). Maun- 
sel. 1s. net. 


Poems (Henrietta A. Huxley, with three of Thomas Henry 


Huxley). Duckworth. 33. 6d. net. 
The Snow-Shoe Trail and Other Poems (Isaac Rusling Penny- 
packer). Philadelphia: Sower. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Economic Liberalism (Hermann Levy). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Garden of Ignorance, The: The Experiences of a Woman in a 
Garden (Mrs. George Cran). Jenkins. 5s. net. 

Germany and the Germans from an American Point of View 
(Price Collier). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Jews and Modern Se The (Werner Sombart). Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. net. 
mee du Temps (Paul Souday). Paris: Emile-Paul. 
7. 50c. 


Reviews AND Macazines For June :—The Empire Review, 13. 
net; The Royal Colonial Institute Journal. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
PRICE COLLIER’S NEW BOOK. 


Germany 
and the Germans. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH,” 
AND “THE WEST IN THE EAST." 


Mr. Collier's estimate of Germany and the Germans is to us, as 
a nation, of infinitely greater value than that of any writer, as he 
is able to look at Germany from a detached standpoint; the view- 
point of the educated observant American, whose extended resi- 
dence, both here and in Germany, enables him to form ideas and 
make comparisons which could never result from a mere visit or 
succession of visits. That his criticism will be worth the reading 
is already assured from the wide interest manifested in his articles 
on the subject which have been published in serial form. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 600 pages, 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
The West in the East. ®y PRICE COLLIER 


England and the English. ®y PRICE COLLIER 
7s. 6d, net each, postage 5d. 


A popular edition of ‘‘ England and the English ’’ is also 
published ; with a foreword by Lord Rosebery. Fcap. &vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net, postage sd. 


A Caravan Holiday in Ireland. 


We Two and Shamus. 


By Mrs. STANLEY GARDINER 


With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 5s. net, postage 4d. 


Poems of Henrietta A. Huxley. 


With Three by THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


Feap. 8vo, bound in Art Canvas, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


The Life of the Author of *‘ The Roadmender.” 


Michael Fairless: Life and Writings. 
By W. SCOTT PALMER and A. M. HAGGARD 


Feap. 8vo, with Two Portraits of Michael Fairless, uniform 
with the Author's books, 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


FirtH THOUSAND] [Roadmender Series. 


DUCKWORTH’S NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


Pebble. R. G. BEHRENS 
A Clever First Novel. 


Sons and Lovers. D. H. LAWRENCE 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


Lore of Proserpine. sy maurice 
HEWLETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Daily Chronicle.—'' This charming book. . . . 
As a literary ‘ object-lesson’ these little stories of his 
personal fairy experiences are all that is fascinating. They 
are written as only the author of ‘The Forest Lovers’ 
can write.’’ 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S NEW NOVEL. 


The Inside of the Cup. sy 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of ‘Richard 
Carvel,’’ etc. Extra crown 8vs. 6s. 

The Daily News.—'' Mr. Winston Churchill’s story 
certainly deserves to be widely read. It deals with the most 
urgent problem of the day—the restoration of religion to 
man. And it deals with it sincerely, intelligently, and 
dramatically. There is no reason why it should not be as 
successful as all the other novels of theology by popular 
writers which have been published in fairly recent years— 
‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘ The Christian,’ and ‘In His Steps.’ ”’ 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’'S NEW NOVEL. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland (The 
Book that ‘Uncle Paul” wrote). By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Author of ‘‘ Jimbo,” 
etc. Extracrown 8vo. 6s. 

The Globe.—‘‘ A story in many ways the most beautiful 
of all Mr. Blackwood’s remarkable achievements, and one 
which leaves behind it a bright ineffaceable memory, and a 
desire to acquire something of its joyousness.”’ 


Father Ralph. sy GERALD o'DONOVAN. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 

Truth.—'' The book is as opportune as it is interesting, 
since the Irish problem is coming up again for consideration, 
and the sacerdotalism of the people is most of all to be 
reckoned with."’ 


Economic Liberalism. HER- 
MANN LEVY, Ph.D., Professor in the University of 
Heidelberg. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


*,* This essay attempts in the first place to show the 
relation of early theories of industrial freedom to contem- 
porary economic development, and in the second place to 
4 trace the reaction of such theories on the economic and 
social legislation of the seventeenth century. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 


The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl 
of Hardwicke, Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain. By PxHiuip C. Yorke, M.A. In 3 
volumes. With 6illustrations. Royal 8vo. 45s net. 


“We do not find the biography too long for that 
‘crowded hour of glorious life” between 1737 and 
1764 ; and we find Mr. Yorke’s method of first giving 
his narrative and then illustrating it by the correspon- 
dence to be admirable. . His narrative is to us 
clear and interesting, and his reflexions on the politics 

ivat itician. . . . e biogra ill rank 
as classical.” —Saturday Review 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London 


Author of “‘ The Trespasser” and “ The White Peacock,” also of “‘ Love 
Poems and Others.” 


A Mere Woman. 

A Novel of Russian Society Life, 
Love o’ the Skies. 

A Notable Novel of North Africa. 
Something New. 

Author of ** Old Brent’s Daughter.” 
| Don't Know. 

A“ psychic” novel. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


VERA NIKTO 


IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


HELEN ROBERTS 


Mrs. S. R. SCHOFIELD 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


READY NOW. 
Price 1]- net ; 1/14 post free. 


“COON-CAN” 


By W. DALTON, 

Author of ‘Saturday’ Bridge.” 
**Coon-Can”"’ is the newest of card games. It is 
easy to learn, but play may involve the exercise 

of much skill. 
WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 


Poems. 3 vols. | in First 
Essays in Criticism. Second Ser | erican Dise 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and E. RUSSELL. 2 


A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew, 


J. E. AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added “ ea Susan,” and Fragments 
of two other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTE 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Arranged in see with an 
Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. 
Vol. Il. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings - Esther. 
Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. 
Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. 
Vol. VIII. Aets —Revelations. 
*.* The text is that of the Authorised Version, 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 
CALDERON. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. 


W. POLLARD. 2 vols. 


DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


Collected Edition. 9 vols. 


Miscellaneous Essays. 

St. Anselm. | Bac | Spenser, 

The Oxford Movement. aed Years, 1833-1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by permission 
of Messrs. Longmans & Co.) 

Oceasional Papers. Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by 


his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE W. K. 
CLIFFORD, F.R.S. Edited by the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 

SELECT LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With 


Introductory Memoir and Notes by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


In 2 vols. 
EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. With 
Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. 
Miseellanies. | Essays. = Poems. 
English Traits and Representative 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 
LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 


KEMBLE, 1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 


MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited 


by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


PAUSANIAS AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. By 


J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L 


GOETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. Translated 
with Introductions by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were selected by Prof. Huxley and Lord 
Leighton respectively. 


THOMAS GRAY’S COLLECTED WORKS IN PROSE 


AND VERSE. Edited by EDMUNDGOSSE. 4 vols. 
Letters, 2 vols. 


Dante, and other Essays. 


Poems, Journals, and Essays. | 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


3, R. GREEN’S WORKS. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and hale. 

Oxford Studies. istorical Studies. 
Stray Studies. Second Series. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brortuers. 
EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being Impressions 


and Translations of MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘‘ The Forest 
Lovers.” Third Edition, revised. 


R. H. HUTTON’S YS. 7 vols. 
Literary Essays. ecological Essa 
Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English Thought in 


atters of Faith. 
Criticisms on Contem ry Thought and Thinkers. 2 vols. 


Aspects of, of ae an d Seleatific Thought. Edited by his Niece, 
“Literary Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, and other Historical 


Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon AINGER. In 2 vol 
Vol. 1. Serious Poems. Vol. II. am of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits, 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per volume. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
12 vols. 

Methods and Results. | Darwinian . 
Science and Education. 
Science and Hebrew Tradition. 
Science and Christian Tradition. 
Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 
Man’s Place in Nature, and other po ne Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethies, and other Essays. 
Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. By Henry James. 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James. 
MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures delivered before 


the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Greece” and ‘*‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, Litt.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition. 


LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS TO HIS FAMILY AND 


FRIENDS. Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. 
EPIC AND ROMANCE. By W. P. Ker. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS AND POEMS. 


11 vols. 
Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED WORKS. Edited 
—_ Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon AINGER, M.A. 
6 vols. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other writings. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By CH ARLES and MARY LAMB. 
The Letters of Charles Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions 1904. 


2 vols. 


LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By the late Canon AINGER, 
A. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, 
with Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D. 


3 Vols. 


JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


Voltaire. 1 vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzdists. Miscellanies, 3 vols. 
2 vols. Studies in Literature. : vol. 
On Compromise. : vol. The Life of Richard Cobden. 
Burke. 1 vol. 2 vols. 
Oliver Cromwell. 1 vol. 


SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays. 


By F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. 


CLASSICAL ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 
MODERN ESSAYS. By F. W. H. Myers. 
RECORDS OF TENNYSON, RUSKIN, AND BROWNING. 


By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


WORKS BY SIR JOHN R. SEELEY, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two courses of. Lectures. 
Essays. 
Natural Religion. 


ce 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. With short Intro- 
duction and Footnotes by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


SHAKESPEARE. By Sir Watter RaveicH. Globe 


8vo. 4s. net. 


WORKS BY JAMES SMETHAM. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory by SARAH SMETHAM 
and WILLIAM DAVIES. Witha Portr 
Literary Works. Edited by W ILLIA DAVIES. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Annotated by the Author. Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
g vols. (Sold separately). 

Vol. I. Poems. | 

Vol. III. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam, 
Vol. 1V. The Princess: Maud. 

Vol. V. Idylls of the King. 

Vel. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 

Vol. IX. Beeket and other Plays. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF THOREAU. 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


IN THE WEST. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. 


THE WORKS OF WORDSWORTH. Edited by Prof. 
KNIGHT, Inrovols, Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. MANESSE. 


Poetical Works. 8 v: 
Journals of Dorothy Ginnewe. 2 vols, 


14 vols. 


Vol. Il. Poems. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 
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if you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 


AGAINST HOME RULE. 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 44d. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


LTD. 


10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT 
AND DISENDOWMENT 


THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 
WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 74d., direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE BOOK 
MONTHLY 


Chief Contents include— 


THE PUBLIC AND POETRY 
Not Enough to go round of the Muse People Want. By 


JUNE No. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 
THE HUMOUR O’T 
A peat of Fresh Stories trom the Public Library. By 
OLF. 
A LONDON LETTER 
Jones the Reader Wants YoutoTell Him. By 
MILN 
NATURALIST’S STORY 
ie the Lover of Mother Earth Born, not Made? By 
W. Percivat WESTELL. 
THE ESSENTIAL SHE 
The Heroine as Created by the Woman Novelist. By 
C. E. Lawr- nce. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free 6d. Annual Subscription, 6s. 6d. 
CASSELL & CO. LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 


THE GHENT EXHIBITION —II. (Illustrated). 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF GOLDEN HOPE. 
JUNE OUTPOTS—II. 

MALAYALAM. 

JUGRA ESTATE. 

THE WORLD OF FIBRE, 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS selected from the 
COLLECTION of the late W. WALKER, Esq., of 47 Caversham Road, N.W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


by at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand June 26, 16, ow Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
| ENGR avincs S, and DRAWINGS selected from the 
Collection of the late W. WAL KER, os -» of 47 Caversham Road, N.W. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, price 1s. . each, 


COINS, WAR MEDALS, and NUMISMATIC BOOKS, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Stra W.C., on TUESDAY, June 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COL ECTION 

of BRITIS H WAR MED ALS; also a few Numismatic Books, and a Collection of 
Greek Coins in Gold and Silver. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


aes ge BADGES, PLATES, and other ORNAMENTS of the 
SH_ NAVY, ARMY, MILITIA, and VOLUNTEERS, the property 
oe S. M. MILNE, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the pee at their House, 

No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESD une 18, at 1 o'clock 

precisely, a valuable CO ‘LLECTION of REGIMENTAL. BADGES, PLATES, 

and other ORNAMENTS of the British Navy, Army, Militia, and Volunteers, 
the property of the late S. M. MILNE, Esq., ot Calverley House, Leeds. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, AND ETCHINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 19, at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, 

DRAW INGS, and ETCHINGS, consisting chiefly of the property of a Private 
Collector. 

May! be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and OLD MASTER DRAWINGS, senna 
with some CHOICE OIL PAINTINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 20, at 1 o'clock preci-ely, ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS, and OLD MASTER DRAWINGS, together with some CHOICE 
OIL PAINTINGS, including magniticent PORTRAITS by Franz Hals and Sir 


Henry Raeburn. 
May be viewed two days prior. _ Catalogues ‘ad be had. 
‘opies, price 2s. 6d. each 


Illustrated 


ExecutTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Books, O_p Lack, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEsSRS, 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, zo HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
ises in all of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
‘or Estate and Duties. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information ree of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 

That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the sieenmonnat way. 


LONDON: WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Ainswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry ir. the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and F tuits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron " 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 


‘*CHuRCH STREET, FoRDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 

‘Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as | had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 


Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 


volumes measuring 10x7in. The first volume contains two large folding ma 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes (price ~~ 


now ready. 


List of b- 

It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become * 3 te pass 

@— possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached 6s., and 
per month 


Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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14 June, 1913 


The Saturday Review. 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS. 


A GOOD YEAR AND SATISFACTORY PROSPECTS. 


Tas Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Forestal Land, Timber 
and Railways Company, Limited, was held on Thureday, Baron Emile B. 
@Erlanger (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. G. Mills) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said: You will see from the accounts that our capital 
stands at £1,700,000, as against £1,625,423 10s. at the same date last 
year. The difference represents the calle which have been since paid 
up on the capital that has been iesued. The next item of £664,544 4s. 
represents the amount that has been paid up on £1,000,000 of Debentures 
which we issued in the course of the financial year. Then we come to 
the sum of £62,600, which represents the amount of the old First 
Mortgage Debentures which were outstanding, and which were not 
offered for conversion, and against that sum of £62,600 we hold on 
the credit side of the balance sheet £65,000 odd, deposited with trustees 
for the payment off of those Debentures as they are drawn, with interest. 
I think that the figure of £18,440 and the figure of £9000 which immedi- 
ately followe do not call for any special remark; butt then we come 
to the depreciation account, which this year stands at £280,094 96. 6d. 
It etood last year at £226,238 9s. lid. In other words, we have increaeed 
our depreciation fund during the year by the eum of £53,855 19. 7d. 
Our reserve account last year stood at the sum of £418,540 14s. 7d. 
According to our Articles of Association, we are obliged to add to the 
reserve 10 per cent. of our profit every year, and, ‘therefore, we added 
this year the sum of £33,541 8s. 7d., bringing the reserve up to 
£452,082 26. 2d. However, as you know, we issued £1,000,000 of Deben- 
tures last year for the purposes of the Company and for the conversion 
of the old Debentures, and the cost of that operation, including die- 
count, amounted to £81,568 5s. It is generally the custom of com- 
panies to carry the cost of a portion of that account to the credit 
side of their balance sheet and to write it off over a number of yeare— 
very often over the whole life of the Debentures. We thought that 
we would follow a more conservative couree, and that as we had a 
large reserve we would not carry an item in our balance sheet which 
did not represent true value, but that it was better in the interest 
of all for that sum to be written off, and the amount required for 
writing it off to be taken out of reserve. We have, therefore, reduced 
our reserve by writing off that sum in one year, thue bringing it to 
the figure of £370,513 18s. 2d. You will see that we have in the course 
of the year eet aside for depreciation, or to certain reserves, three 
eums—the sum of £59,390 188. above alluded to, the sum of 
£33,541 8s. 7d., and the eum of £14,146 8s. 11d.—that is to say, we 
have set aside a total sum of £107,078 15s. 1ld. The profit and loss 
account shows a profit of £297,737 12s. 7d., of which, at the date of 
the balance sheet, £25,500 had already been distributed as an interim 
dividend, and it throws out the large figure on the debit side of the 
balance sheet of £272,237 17s. 7d. Then we come to the credit side 
of the balance sheet. The first item is our properties, the details of 
which are given, and which total a eum of £2,493,832. It represents 
an increase of £159,778, which is the capital expenditure during the 
ear on our properties. It is a large figure, but in a business as 

rge as oure a large capital expenditure is a necessity to improve and 
to increase the value of our properties. You will see that we have 
made a profit on trading of £503,640, which represents a falling off 
from the figure of last year of £83,452. The general charges amount 
to £148,000, including depreciation, and there is carried down a bilance 
of £354,804. When we deduct interest on Debentures, expenses in London, 
fees of trustees and the reserve account, there is a balance, as I 
have already stated, of £297,737, and this, by trespassing to a certain 
degree upon the reserve for equalisation of dividends, will allow ue 
to distribute, as in the preceding two years, a dividend of 24 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares and of 14 per cent. on the Preference shares. 
If we have trespassed in one single year to a larger extent than 
we would otherwise have cared to do upon the reserve for equalisation 
of dividends, it is because the board unanimously felt that it was a 
question of equity that the amounts set aside for equalisation of divi- 
dends, and which really belong to the old shareholders of the Forestal, 
should, in part at least, go to them. We have had to contend with 
@ rather exceptional comhination of difficulties this year, and I think 
we can congratulate ourselves upon the fine profit which hae been 
made. The future is a thing which I do not like to talk about, 
because one sometimes has disappointments and one sometimes, on the 
contrary, sees hopes which one has kept secret fully realieed. What 
ia certain is that the past of the Forestal has been a very fine one, 
and that the profits for the last three yeare have been pactically on 
the average always on the increase, and I see no reason to believe 
that the future of the Forestal wi!l be any less satisfactory than its 


Mr. Campbell P. Ogilvie seconded the resolution for the adoption 
of the report and accounte, and it was carried unanimously. 

The dividende were formaliy declared and the retiring directors and 
auditors re-elected. A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 
proceedings. 


ANTOFAGASTA (CHILD 
AND BOLIVIA RAILWAY. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION. 


Tee Annual General Meeting of the Antofagasta (Chili) and Bolivia 
Railway Company, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, the Hon. Charles N. 
Lawrence, Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. W. Bolden) having read the notices, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounte, 
said that, in spite of the growth of receipte for several years paet, 
they had ctill another increase to report for the year 1912—namely, 
£162,841, or 10.25 per cent. The tonnage of manufactured nitrate con- 
tinued to improve, the increase for the year being nearly 10 per cent. 
The position of nitrate remained fairly good. In borax there was 
@ decrease of just over 25 per cent., but prospects for the current year 
were more encouraging. There were signe of growing interest in the 
tin mining industry. The cone‘derable advance in the price of copper 
enabled them, by their agreement with the Chilian Government, to collect 
tariffs on copper ores at exchange of 14}d. instead of 12d. es previously, 
and the tonnage was some 5 per cent. greater. Up traffic was good, 
indicating that business generally was favourable. A marked increase 
appeared both in tonnage and receipte. In coal the public tonnage 
handled was over 30,000 tone in excess of 1911, although six oficinas 
which previously used coal had adopted oil fuel. Working expenses 
exhibited an increase of £140,191, the ratio of expenses to receipts being 
56.85 against 53.33 per cent. A considerable portion of the higher 
expenses was due to additional contributions to renewal funds, particu- 
larly in respect of permanent way. Coal accounted for 14 per cent. of 
the total increase in the cost of working, and they would see little 
relief in this direction in the current year. As to oil fuel, a trial 

recently been authorised, and if they were satisfied with results 


they would continue. Supplies of oil to the West Coast appeared to 
be on a better basis than geome two or three years ago, and, provided 
the agg presented a favourable comparison with coal and that sufficient 
supplies could be relied upon, it would make the problem a simpler one. 
They had abandoned the steamer scheme ——s last year, having 
sold the steamers on the stocks at a profit of £20,000. They had not, 
however, entirely abandoned the idea of possessing their own steamers. 
Expenses in the traffic department had incr » a6 @ natural result 
of the larger tonnage carried. The waterworks business continued to 
make satisfactory progress, and in 1912 the gross receipts were 22 per 
cent. more than the previous year. The working of the Moles aiso 
gave a better result, the receipts being some £24,000 up, whilst the 
working expenses increased some The addition to the 
reserve fund in respect of the past year wae £250,000—£200,000 from 
profits, £30,000 from premiums on issue of capital stocks in July, 1910, 
and £20,000 from the sale of the steamers. This brought up the fund 
to £750,000. Regarding the £30,000 of premiums on the sale of capital 
etockes in 1910, it would be recalled that, in connection with the Speyer 
deal and the acquisition of interests in the lines of the Bolivia Railway 
Company, the company’s capital requirements were spread over a con- 
siderable period, and they had saved in interest some £40,000 by the 
method adopted. They had added to fire and marine insurance fund 
£7825, which with certain transfers from general revenue brought the 
fund up to £60,000. They also provided £30,000 for the provision of 
Westinghouse brakes for the rolling-stock, in repetition of the policy 
pursued last year. The Board had decided that all rolling-stock should 
be fitted with automatic couplers. They propoced a fina! dividend of 
5 per cent. on the Deferred stock, making 7} per cent. for the year, and a 
bonus of 1 per cent., leaving £48,776 to be carried forward. The 
policy of the Board would be a continuance of that which hae been 
followed in the past—that of developing the bueiness and property end 
extending the Company's sphere of influence as might appear practicable 
and wise. Their last financial commitment of much mugnitude was 
when they acquired their interest in the concession of the Bolivia 
Railway Company. It was etill early dave to speak of the actual 
financial result of that deal, but they were satisfied with the result so 
far. They believed there was room for further development in Bolivia, 
as well as in Chili, in the districts served by the railway, though 
at present they had no intention of recommending any large scheme of 
expenditure 

Sir Robert Harvey seconded the motion. 

Mr. G. A. Touche, M.P., urged that no new large capital commit- 
ments should be entered into without coneultation with the ehare- 
holders, and Mr. Aramayo epoke of the importance of linking up the 
system with the railways of the Argentine. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 


BULLFINCH PROPRIETARY (W.A.) 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS. 


Tue Fourth Ordinary Genera] Meeting of the Bullfinch Proprietary (W.A.), 
Ltd., was held on Monday, Mr. Geo. P. Doolette, J.P., Chairman of 
the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. C. Barrett) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said: Before submitting for your reception and adoption 
the reports and accounts for the year ended Slst December, 1912, I 
desire to congratulate you upon the present position and prospects 
of the Company. When I last had the pleasure of addressing you, 
I told you that up to that point the development of the mine had been 

f the most gratifying character, and that we looked forward to cutting 

he ‘ode at the 310-feet level at an early date; and this we have done. 
I am glad to say that since then the development all through the mine 
has given us exceeding.y satisfactory results. The ettting of the lode 
at the 310-feet level of such high values muet be a great satiefaction 
to you, and goes without doubt to escablish the fact that in the Bull- 
finch we have a mine of great promise, the consensus of opinion on the 
field being that it will develop into one of the big mines of Western 
Australia. On this point I would like to quote from a private letter 
from Mr. Richard Hamilton, one of your directors and manager of 
the Great Boulder mine, in which he says: “ With Mr. W. 8S. Robineon 
I went to the Bullfinch mine, and everything appeared to be working 
satisfactorily. The mill was on excellent work, and there have been 
far fewer initial troubles than are usually encountered in starting 
a new mill. I was also pleased at the appearance of the lode at 
the 210-feet and 310-feet levels. I understand that the 310-feet level ie 
developing satisfactorily; something like 70 feet have been driven on 
the lode, which averages between 5(s. and 6(s."’ In his report under 
date of 8th April, your managing director saye: ‘“‘ At the 310-feet level 
the drive north-west, which is now out 85 feet in ore, will be con- 
tinued. It seems certain now that this lode is identical with the 
‘branch lode’ which we have followed north-west at the 210-feet 
level, and which took its beginning from the northern wall of the 
northern series. Apparently the main ore body of the northern series 
is as yet untouched at the 310-feet level, and we are now driving to 
eut it. The drive ie now in the felsitic rock which heralded the dis- 
covery of this lode at the 210-feet level, and we ehould shortly be able 
to report the cutting of ore.”’ (This, as I have told you, we have 
done.) “A winze is being sunk on the ‘ branch lode’ from 210 to 
310 feet, and is going down in good values. Another winze will be 
sunk on the main ore body of this series from the 210-feet level, and 
the level continue] on the lede at 210 feet.” Since this was written 
we have had cabled information of the cutting of much richer values 
at this level. Pereonally, I am sorry that the state of our finances 
during the past year prevented our carrying on the development of 
the mine as extensively a6 we could have wished. Our great desire 
being to get the mine into a profitearning position as quickly as 
possible, we had. to bend all our energies towards the purchase and 
erection of the pant, and, for the time being, reduce the expenditure 
on development operations. The wisdom of this I am sure you will 
agree with, as at the time the ore in eight down to the 210-feet level 
gave us approximately between two and three years’ work for the mill, 
so that we felt we were justified in staying our hands in development 
and in pushing on the erection of the plant with all possible speed. 
In February we etarted up the firet three unite of the plant, equal 
to fifteen stamps. Since then to the present date—that is, including the 
returns received this morning—we have treated in the aggregate 14,065 
tons, giving bullion to the value of £47,546 5s. 6d., and leaving us a net 
profit, exclusive of stolen gold and gold in reserve, of £27,971 lis. 3d.— 
in round figures £28,000. The return for the past month is 4542 tons, 
of a grose value of £15,794, giving us a net profit of £10,640 60. 6d. 
The fourth unit of another five stamps will be in operation by the 
end of this month or eariy in July, and then the anticipated output 
will be something like 6000 tons per month, yielding us, as we anticipate 
a net monthly profit of over £10,000; so that you see, ladies a 
gentlemen, we will, before the end of the year, after we have paid 
off all liabilities, be in a position to begin paying substantial dividends 
to the shareholders. Our first shipment of bullion to London, some 
£15,000, will be made on the 15th instant, and I anticipate that the 
monthly shipment of gold will be from £15,000 to £20,000 sterling. Of 
course, you will understand that the costs will have to be deducted 
from thie amount, leaving us, a6 I have said, substantial profits for 
distribution. 

After a detailed statement ae to recent development, ore reserves, 
etc., the Chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts. This 
wae seconded by Mr. Broad, and carried unanimouely. 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 


SHAKESPEARE 
IN THE THEATRE 


By WILLIAM POEL, 
Founder and Director of the Elizabethan Stage Society, 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net 
** He has given a lifetime to the study of Shakespeare. 
If he had had no other influence upon Shakespearean scholar- 
ship than this brief volume can produce, he would still 
have thrown more light on his subject than even Professor 
Bradley or Mr. Masefield.'’—Daily News. 
‘*An important contribution to the art of staging the 
plays of Shakespeare.'’—T.P.'s Weekly. 


PAX BRITANNICA 


A Study of the History of British Pacification. 
By H. S. PERRIS, M.A. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


SPAIN: A Study of Her Life 


and Art By ROYALL TYLER. 


With numerous IIlustrations and Plans. 
New and cheap reissue. . Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


NEW FICTION. 


THIRD IMPRESSION OF 
“Quite the most brilliant Novel of the Year.”—G/obe. 


SUCCESSION 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK. 


Author of PROMISE, now in its 3rd Impression 
LE GENTLEMAN, 3rd 


THE DANISH CLASSIC. Now Ready. 


PELLE THE CONQUEROR 


By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO. 


This is a translation of the first volume of the four in 
which Herr Nexé has studied the development of a Danish 
boy—a book which has already spread the author's reputa- 
tion outside his native country. Pelle is here shown as the 
son of a poor labourer, living and drudging ona farm in the 
Island of Bornholm, but obviously also preparing for the 
greater activities which are the subject of the succeeding 
volumes. 


TIME’S WALLET. 
By LUCY DALE and G. M. FAULDING. 
AN INN UPON THE ROAD. 
By JANET DODGE (Author of ‘‘ Tony Unregenerate.’’) 
DISCOVERY. 
By HAROLD WILLIAMS. 
(Crown 8vo, 6s. each). 


THE THIRD MISS SYMONS. 
By F. M. MAYOR. With an Introduction by John 
Masefield. (Imp. 16mo. Cloth Gilt. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Sidgwick & Jackson’s Modern Drama 
FOUR PLAYS BY GILBERT CANNAN 


JAMES & JOHN — MILES DIXON—MARY'’S 
WEDDING—A SHORT WAY WITH AUTHORS 
2s. 6d. net. 

** These plays contain the best work he has yet given to 
the public.’’—Scotsman. 


TWELFTH IMPRESSION now ready of 
JOHN MASEFIELD’S Great Poem, 


THE EVERLASTING MERCY. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE WIDOW IN THE BYE STREET. 


Third Impression. 


Memoirs of the Court of 


England in 1675. 


By MARIE CATHERINE, BARONNE D’AULNOY. 

Translated from the original French by Mrs. WILLIAM 

HENRY ARTHUR. Edited by G. D. GILBERT. 

Numerous Illustrations. 16s. net. 

‘*The editor has unearthed a genuine literary treasure.’’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


The Life of Madame Tallien 


From the Last Days of the French Revolution 
until Her Death as Princess Chimay in 1835. 
By L. GASTINE. Translated by J. L. MAY. Seven- 
teen Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Robert Fulton, Engineer and 
Artist : His Life and Work. 


By H. W. DICKINSON, A.M.I.Mech.E. Numerous 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Stained Glass Tour in Italy 


By CHARLES H. SHERRILL, Author of ‘‘ Stained 
Glass Tours in England,'’ &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Invincible Alliance 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 3s. 6d. net. 


Pressing Questions 


By A. H. MACKMURDO. 3s. 6d. net. 
*,* Three Papers on subjects of peculiar topical interest— 
‘* Profit Sharing and ‘* Female Suffrage,’’ ‘‘ Electoral 
Reform,’’ &c. 


The Play of To-day 


Studies in Play Structure for the Student and the 
Theatre-goer. 
By ELIZABETH R. HUNT. 5s. net. 


The Bodley Head Natural History 


In Six Volumes. By E. D. CUMING. 200 Illustrations 
(hand painted) by d. A. SHEPHERD. Vol. I. now 
ready. 2S, net. 


A and other Pieces 


J. LEGGE, Author of ‘Silver Age,’’ etc. 


BRILLIANT NEW NOVELS. 
6s. each Volume. 
APRIL PANHASARD 


Muriel Hine 
THE DISTANT —, si Dudley Sturrock 
Immediately 


THE GOVERNOR (ss. 6d. net) Karin Michaelis 
UNPATH’D WATERS Frank Harris 
THE GODS ARE ATHIRST Anatole France 
OUTSIDE THE ARK Adelaide Holt 
HENRY KEMPTON (2na ca.) Evelyn Brentwood 
THE SON OF HIS = Clara Viebig 


THE SILENCE of MEN i. F. Prevost Battersby 
3rd Ed. 
MY FRIEND'S BOOK. 


AND 


STELLA MARIS 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


“‘Alike by its tenderness and by its irony, by its depth of 


Anatole France 


author yet nearer in our minds to the creator of ‘ Sylvestre 
Bonnard,’ and ‘Stella Maris’ is by far the most beautiful 
work he has yet accomplished.’'—Standard. 


humour and by its depth of human feeling, this book brings its ff 


Each crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 


Adelphi SIDGWICK & JACKSON London 


JOHN LANE, Vigo Street, London, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srottiswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and by WEBSTER | Street. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 
ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 


DIRECTORS : 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman. 
Ian Heatucoat Amory, Esg. Hucu H. J. W. Drummonp, Esg. 
CHARLES EpwarpD BaArNETT, CapTAIN GERALD M. A. ELLIs. 

F. CavenpisH BENTINCK, , C. Surrrerr Hixton, Esg. 

A. V. Duniop Best, Esq. W. Douro Hoare, Esg. 
Francis Aucustus Bevan, Esg. Francis ALFRED Lucas, Esg. 

PgrcivaL Bosanguet, Esq. Crcit Francis Parr, Esq. 

Hon. Kzne_m P. Bouverie. Hon. HENRY BERKELEY PORTMAN. 

THomas Henry Borroucues, Esg. Hon. N. Roruscuio. 


M.P. Str Marcus Samvuet, Bart. 


His Grace THE Duke oF DEVONSHIRE, H. MEtvitt Simons, Esg. 
G.C.V.O. Henry ALEXANDER TROTTER, Esq. 
Cot. THE Hon. Everarp C. Dicsy. Ricut Hon. THE EARL oF VERULAM. 


Str CHArRLes Rivers Witson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


Business transacted by the Company :— 


(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without Profits, with special provisions for 
the payment of Estate Duties. 


(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 


(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, INTEREST AND 
PROFIT, consequent upon Fire damage to Property. 


(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 
(5) BURGLARY, THEFT and PLATE GLASS INSURANCE. 


(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car and Employers’ 
Liability Assurance. 


Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 


BONUS YEAR 1913.—With-Profit Life Policies effected this Year at FULL 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS will rank for one Year’s Bonus as at 3ist December, 
when the next QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION falis to be made. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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LIFE BUSINESS OF BRITISH OFFICES. 


A CHANGE made in the method of presenting the 
summary statements appended to fhe annual re- 
turn of assurance companies (Part A) will meet with 
general approval. The new life assurance business 
effected by the different companies having offices here is 
now shown in a separate statement, and it is easier to 
extract any information desired. In the year covered 
by the return, which was generally 1911, but consider- 
ably later in several cases, ordinary business was, it 
appears, transacted by ninety companies, and of these 
seventy-eight were established within the United King- 
dom and twelve were of colonial or foreign origin. 
Eighteen companies were further engaged in industrial 
business, but with the exception of the Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Limited, all of them issued 
ordinary policies as well and were included in the prin- 
cipal return. In all, therefore, ninety-one companies 
were at work im this country, but the number of inde- 
pendent interests represented was somewhat less, inas- 
much as the Economic Life Fund was owned by the 
Alliance Assurance Company, Limited, and there was, 
and still is, an intimate relationship existing between 
the Royal London Mutual and Royal London Auxiliary 
offices. No return, it may be added, was made by the 
United Kingdom Postal, Telegraph and General Civil 
Service Benevolent Society, but a note appended to the 
accounts explains that 2482 ordinary policies were 
issued in 1911 for an amount that could not be stated. 
When the figures of this Society had been excluded the 
aggregate return for the year was as under :— 


Single | Yearly 
| | Pree | Renewal 
miums Premiums 
£ £ £ 
Home Ordinary com- 
panies— 
Business within 
the U.K. 245,137 | 49,769,241 | 399,245 1,983,241 
Business out of 
the U.K. 79.886 8,231,890 38,117 349,840 
Colonial & Foreign Or- } 
dinary companies— | 
Business within | 
the U.K. 6,548 2,606,960 30,577 111,682 
Industrial com- 
panies oe 7,907,177 | (Not (Not 
stated) 


| stated) 


Compared with the totals recorded for the guscuiling 
period, 1910-11, these figures showed a decrease of 
some importance. In the case of the home ordinary 


companies, after adjustments had been made in respect 
of the ‘‘ British Legal’’ and ‘‘ National Standard ”’ 
Companies, which had made no previous return, there 
was a reduction of 2478 in the number of policies, of 
£3,905,478 in the amount assured, of £7780 in the 


single premiums, and of 4,197,073 in the yearly re. 
newal premiums. Somc compensation had, however, 
been obtained abroad, 602 more policies, for £4871 52, 
being issued out of the United Kingdom, the single 
premiums decreasing by 4 3303, while the renewal 
premiums increased by £20,702. On the other hand, 


, the foreign and colonial Saibes appear to have rather 


more than held their own, as they completed 444 more 
policies for an additional sum of 4.7676 and obtained 
£7048 extra in the way of yearly renewal premiums; 
their single premiums decreased, however, by £8174, 
so that even in their case the period was not specially 
productive. As for the companies which transacted in- 
dustrial business, they evidently fared somewhat badly, 
seeing that the 7,907,177 policies they issued in all 
represented a contraction of 257,677, and it is equally 
manifest that the sums they assured were mostly 
smaller. No actual comparison between the results of 
the two years is stated by the Board of Trade compiler 
to have been possible, but the following contrasts 
testify to the serious difficulties which confronted these 
splendidly organised companies :— 


IQII-12 
New Amount New Amount 
Policies Policies 
No. £ No. £ 
Prudential 2,306,412 20,546,799 1,992,637 17,573,931 
17,38%)274 1,765,423 17,152,778 
Refuge 1,076,395 11,833,574 1,146,295 12,441,793 
Royal London 
Mutual 1,043,007 9,285,200 1,021,638 9,002,937 
Britannic 510,277. 4,811,823 506,350 4,731,352 
Wesleyan and 
General ie 271,113 2,917,256 271,078 2,867,434 
City Life 77,005 904,705 71,888 790,290 
Pioneer 41,204 430,289 42,147 446,199 


Only three of these eight representative ,companies 
completed, as will be seen, a larger number of policies 
in 1911 than in 1910, while only two of them effected 
assurances for a greater amount. Most of them lost 
ground, though 1910 was generally regarded as the 
‘*lJeanest ’’ year of the past decade. 

When the work of the year 1911 is examined in 
relationship to the achievements of individual companies 
of the ordinary type, or industrial companies possessing 
ordinary branches, the comparison is found to be almost 
as unfavourable. A few—the Refuge in particular-— 
increased their new transactions, but the majority of 
the offices had to be content with a diminished output. 
Taking those offices of the first group which issued in 
1910 or 1911 one thousand or more policies, or whose 
sums assured exceeded £1,000,000, we obtain the 
following comparisons :— 


IQIO-11 1QII-12 
New | New | 
Poli- Amount , Poli- Amount 
| cies - os | 
|N | £4 | No. | £ 
Alliance 2078 1,467,521 | 2,168 | 1,446,096 
Caledonian .. iI, 142 673,155 14149 | , 604,728 
Century oo 13,099 328,448 | 919 277,001 
Clerical, Medical & General | | 1,023 782,009 | 1,033 720,289 
Commercial Union .. 3446 1,811,875 | 3,543 1,843,976 
Edinburgh .. 1,408 672,843 |1,260 | 631,978 
Gresham oo | 3,385 313,271 | 1,008 306,662 
Law Union and Rock «+ 1,754 916,649 | 1,969 776,931 
Legal and General .. 3:727 2,524,536 | 4,099 2,260,970 
Life Association of Scotland. - iz 3170 578,047 1,198 | 524,413 


469,512 1,234 503,858 


Liverpool & London & Globe 1,280 
614,605 | 1,553 616,900 


National Provident Institution | 1,643 


North British and Mercantile 3,267 2,136,971 3,607 | 1,781,629 
Northern 1,204 454,679 1,058 422,325 
Norwich Union Life 5.483 | 2,559,200 5,278 2,331,648 
Phoenix 1370 1,181,855 |1,509 | - 964,848 
Provident Clerks’ & General } (682 316,608 | 2,828 330,713 
Royal 2,827 | 1,153,564 |2,802 1,273,162 
Royal Exchange .. |2,122 | 1,010,142 |1,946 | 887,228 
Scottish Amicable 1,600 847,331 1,446 724,658 
Scottish Equitable .. 15425 690,723 11,321 655,465 
Scottish Life .. .. 15130 446,582 505,151 
Scottish Provident .. ++ 2,117 1,349,424 | 2.13% | 1,351,846 
Scottish Temperance | 476,301 | 493,490 
Scottish Widows’ Fund 35717 | 2,263,870 | 3,870 2,299,572 
Star Life 904, 561,176 |1,052 668,576 
Sun Life 2,048,319 5,815 2,109,376 
United Kingdom Temperance 4,368 1,506,747 | 3,787 1,333,385 
Yorkshire oo | } 549,059 


565,387 1,035 
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An examination of this comparative table shows 
that in connexion with their home transactions the Sun 
Life Assurance Society, Scottish Widows’, Star Life, 
Commercial Union, Royal, Liverpool and London and 
Globe, Provident Clerks’ and General, and Scottish Life 
made more or less progress in 1911, while the Alliance 
and one or two other companies about held their own. 
In the great majority of instances, however, declines 
had to be reported, and the aggregate of the trans- 
actions was distinctly smaller. 

When the statistics relating to companies of an in- 
dustrial nature are considered together it becomes even 
more evident that the business character of 1911 was 
not belittled in the rather despondent speeches made 
by chairmen at some of the annual meetings. Only 
the Refuge, Royal London and Pearl Assurance Com- 
panies, as a matter of fact, appear to have made solid 
progress, while the remainder of the group evidently 
had cause for considerable discontent. Taking the 
offices in approximately the order of their magnitude, 
so far as ordinary business is concerned, we find that 
the Prudential issued 80,311 policies for £7,462,496 
in 1910, and 60,012 for £5,396,721 in 1911; the Refuge 
29,507 for £2,164,185 in 1910, and 39,338 for 
£2,400,675 in 1911; and the Pearl 19,298 for 
£:1,631,895 in 1910, and 21,616 for £1,779,735 in 1911 ; 
while the comparative records of their smaller tivals 
were as under :— 


IgI0 11 IQII-12 
Poli- Poli- 

cies Amount cies “Amount 

| No. £ | No. £ 
Britannic 19,354 | 437:420 8,870 419,460 
Wesleyan and General .. +» 7,617 375,950 7,526 (349,075 

Royal London Mutual 4,087 379,555 — 
Royal London Auxiliary 6,307 554,834 
London and Manchester +» 6,220 | 315,220 6,947 | 302,150 
Abstainers’ and General ++ 1,528 | 306,799 |1,329 267,399 

Liverpool Victoria Insurance | 

Corporation .. oe «+ 1,834 234,245 1,574 
Salvation Army al e+ 135775 | 207,222 3,196 '193,513 
City Life os os ++ 1,773 | 182,155 1,663 161,684 

Provident Free Home 389 | 93.411) — 
Provident AssociationofLondon — | — | §64 138,151 
Pioneer .. oo | ,65,300 952 50,710 
London and Provincial | 752 | (48,8906 427! 45,493 
British Widows’ —.. $20, 134,743 485 | 22,225 
Hearts ofOak and General .. 338 | \25:644 | 374 22,580 


In view of these comparative returns it is impossible 
to dispute the statement that ordinary life assurance 
business in the United Kingdom received a temporary 
and rather serious check as a result of the passing of 
the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, while industrial 
companies appear to have suffered as well from labour 
disputes and the dislocation caused by National Insur- 
ance legislation. | Somewhat curiously, however, the 
more important of the Colonial and United States com- 
panies doing business here obtained considerably in- 
creased support, and it is not unlikely that their 
competition will soon again be acutely felt. Probably 
many persons realised in 1911—as they undoubtedly did 
last year—that working conditions in this country are 
becoming less favourable, owing to the instability of 
European investments and home property values, and 
preferred to take out assurances with societies whose 
immediate prosperity is not seriously threatened by 
grasping Socialistic legislation. These companies, 
taken as a body, have undoubtedly been more pro- 
sperous than our own during the last two or three years, 
and their prospects, for the time being, also seem to be 
brighter. It is certain, at any rate, that they were more 
freely supported in 1911 than for some considerable 
time past, and the London managements were doubtless 
satisfied with the results obtained. 

The aggregate of their transactions, although sub- 
stantial, is not large when compared with the total 
amount of the ordinary assurances effected during the 
course of a year, and it would be absurd to complain 
about the competition of these offices, seeing that our 
own companies and societies have invaded many distant 
countries and raise fully three times as much in the way 
of premium income as they lose here by outside com- 


petition. For the two years the figures compare as 
under :— 
1910 
Poli- Poli- 
Amount cles Amount 
| No. £ No. £ 
Australian Mutual Provident .. 465 274,540 499 293,255° 
Canada Life on os 641 253,548 765 261,027 
Colonial Mutual oe oe 523 198,357 738 208,314 
Confederation as 426 145,285 344 119,527 
Equitable of the United States. | 840 435,710 1,163 519,652 
Manufacturers ee | 20 6,051 34 12,351 
Mutual Life and Citizens’ ee | 98 23475 82 38,725 
Mutual Life of New York 6 916 410,951 954 514,377 
National Mutual (Australasia) 977 233,748 857 186,500 
New York Life os e+ | 218 114,272 304 206,885 
Sun Life of Canada .. oO 506 197,969 460 200,547 
Only in one respect does there appear to be 


any cause for alarm. Home annuitants are clearly 
being attracted by the liberal offers made by Colonial 
and foreign offices, and larger sums are being paid to 
them each year as consideration money. In 1910 the 
amount so paid to them was £317,024, and there was 
an increase to £398,242 in 1911, while the accounts 
for 1912 testify to a further important advance in that 
year. On the other hand, the home companies seem 
unable quite to hold their own, as they received 
42,194,902 from purchasers of annuities in 1910 and 
425177,452, or £17,450 less, in 1911, and their returns 
for 1912 are mostly unsatisfactory. In this field of enter- 
prise only sixteen British and two Canadian offices were 
specially successful here in 1911, the respective amounts 
received being :—British: Sun, £204,536; North 
British and Mercantile, £202,843; Legal and General, 
£178,595; Scottish Widows’, £161,851; Royal Ex- 
change, £113,517; Phoenix, £95,492; Scottish Union 
and National, £93,252; Prudential, £90,481 ; Norwich 
Union, £83,277; Scottish Provident, £79,602; York- 
shire, £75,107; Northern, £71,395; Royal, £69,903 ; 
Alliance (excluding Economic Life Fund), £68,492; 
Commercial Union, £56,404; and Standard, £54,118. 
Canadian : Sun of Canada, £217,187, and Canada Life, 
£73,922. <A few of the British companies, it should be 
explained, also sell annuities abroad, the Gresham, 
Norwich Union, and Northern being cases in point, 
but their receipts in foreign countries are necessarily 
omitted in the totals given above. 


SURPLUS AND ITS DISTRIBUTION. 


GSYERAL British offices of high repute still dis- 

tribute surplus in unusual ways, but their 
number is gradually diminishing, and it seems possible 
to believe that ultimately, after further experience has 
been gained, either ‘‘ simple’’ or ‘‘compound’’ re- 
versionary bonuses uniform at all ages will alone be de- 
clared—the choice between these methods being dictated 
by individual considerations. Against this view it may, 
no doubt, be urged that many most successful Colonial 
and United States offices still favour one or other of 
the many ‘‘ contribution’’ plans devised by actuaries, 
The contention, however, would scarcely be sound, 
because the institutions in question have all along 
carried on business under conditions widely differing 
from those which have obtained here, inasmuch as 
they have been able to earn a higher rate of interest 
on their funds, and a larger proportion of the profits 
they have divided has been derived from excess interest. 
Their future action is problematical, and will doubt- 
less be governed by circumstances. At present the 
contribution method suits them as a body, and may 
continue to do so for some time to come, but eventually 
they may have to face conditions similar to those 
obtaining in this country, and then simplicity is likely 
to be studied. 

What has already happened? Formerly, and up to 
the end of the ninth decade of the last century, surplus 
was divided in more than a dozen different ways. In 
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a paper read before the Institute of Yorkshire in 1891 
Mr. P. L. Newman, F.I.A., the actuary of the 
‘‘ Yorkshire’’, separated seventy-six British offices 
into eleven distinct classes, whereas the offices which 
to-day exist can, with a few exceptions, be classified 
in three main groups—those which declare (a) uniform 
simple reversionary bonuses; (b) uniform compound 
bonuses; and (c) allot surplus more or less in 
accordance with the profit earned on individual policies, 
or the age of the assured. 

The fairness of some of the ‘‘ contribution ’’ methods 
cannot be questioned; the plan adopted by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York is, 
for instance, indisputably sound, and deals out even 
justice to the members; probably it is unsurpassable 
as an example of mathematical intelligence. Never- 
theless it lacks simplicity, is not easily understood, 
and would not be adapted to the needs of most offices. 
Nowadays policyholders want everything to be in the 
simplest possible form, and the fact is having to be 
recognised. The Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, 
founded in 1823, is the latest convert to modern ideas. 
In their current report the directors say.: ‘‘In the 
past the rate of bonus added to policies entitling them 
to share in the profits has depended on the age of the 
assured. Investigations have shown that this system 
laas not in every respect been satisfactory, and the 
directors have resolved that in the case of new entrants 
the annual bonus shall be equal at all ages. The 
same system will also be applied to existing 
endowment assurance contracts, the directors believing 
that by this change the policyholders under these con- 
tracts will secure a more equitable share of the profits 
than they have done in the past ’’. 

Two defects, it should be explained, were discovered. 
First, the endowment assurance policies became claims, 
either by death or maturity, before the higher rates of 
bonus were applicable; and, secondly, the older policy- 
holders under whole-life tables were found to have 
received an excessive share of the surplus. 

After these frank admissions, made by the directors 
of an office which has always commanded the best 
actuarial advice, it is extremely improbable that any 
home office will be tempted to adopt this now dis- 
credited system. One may almost think, indeed, that 
the ‘‘ contribution’? method has received its death- 
blow, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned. 
Very few offices, as a fact, now favour old-fashioned 
ideals, and some of the managements have already 
placed endowment assurance policyholders in a separate 
reversionary bonus class. It is probable that this 
course will be adopted in all cases where whole-life 
assurants divide surplus according to the amount of their 
contributions, because the injustice to the endowment 
class—now admitted by the Edinburgh board—is 
widely appreciated by actuaries. 

Obviously this remark does not apply to either the 
London Life Association or the Metropolitan Life 
Assurance Society, which distribute surplus in the 
form of bonus reductions increasing with the duration 
of the policy, and consequently stand in a category 
of their own. Neither of these offices can, however, 
be said to be popular among the purchasers of endow- 
ment assurances, and a change, even in their case, 
would cause no sensation. Nor did it when the 
directors of the Scottish Provident Institution some 
years ago obeyed the dictates of common-sense and 
self-protection. That office had formed special and 
most valuable connexions amongst thrifty sections of 
the community, only allotting surplus to those policies 
the premiums on which, accumulated at 4 per cent. 
compound interest, equalled the sum assured, and its 
scheme had met with wonderful success. Neverthe- 
less it was not found to work well in all cases, and 
surplus is now distributed among the endowment 
assurance policyholders ‘‘ by way of uniform per- 
centage reversionary additions to the sums assured 
and existing bonuses ’’. 

So largely, indeed, does the uniform reversionary 
bonus plan now predominate that the final issue, except 
in a few special cases, would appear to lie between 


simple ’’ and ‘‘ compound’”’ bonuses. Some time ago 
it looked as if the latter method of division would 
become the more popular, although its success mainly 
depends upon the existence of a high interest margin— 
say, not less than 1 per cent. above the rate assumed 
for valuation purposes; whereas a margin of ? per 
cent. is usually regarded as sufficient for the operation 
of a simple bonus scheme, provided the profit from 
suspended mortality and minor sources is ample, and 
the expenditure is moderate. In cases where large 
reserves have been accumulated, and the funds are 
specially productive, the ‘‘compound’”’ is apparently 
the fairer of the two systems, because the bulk of 
the interest-profit is derived from the contributions 
of the older members; account is also taken of the 
surplus interest earned on reserves held against already 
declared bonuses. This system is undoubtedly most 
liked by assurants, because the amount of the bonus 
received periodically increases; it is also beneficial to 
the office, because it tends to perpetuate the connexion 
between the assured and itself. Some objections can, 
indeed, be taken to the ‘‘ simple’’ method, which 
in certain cases gives an undue advantage to recent 
entrants. 

It is by no means sure, all the same, that the com- 
pound method will continue to be favoured by life 
office managements—to the same extent, we mean, as 
formerly. Experience has brought to light one demerit 
it possesses—not peculiar, of course, to itself. Under 
the influence of political instability, coupled with 
Socialistic legislation, passed or threatened, the values 
of almost all investments, both real and incorporeal, 
have declined, and, further, the obligations imposed 
by the Assurance Companies Act, 1909, have to be 
fulfilled. The offices, in brief, are constantly finding 
themselves confronted by new problems, and their 
future policy is somewhat uncertain. Events have 
proved that even soundly managed concerns—those 
which have maintained a fine bonus record for a long 
number of years—may be compelled by adverse circum- 
stances to disappoint their policyholders, and the 
advisability of quinquennial investigations is now 
seriously called in question. The action taken by the 
Board of the Edinburgh Life Office—under actuarial 
advice, no doubt—suggests, at any rate, that the road 
ahead is regarded by actuaries as anything but clear. 
Henceforward, as we read, “‘all existing endowment 
assurers and all new entrants will rank for an annual 
bonus, vesting immediately, at the same rate for 
all ages, irrespective of the duration of the policies ’’. 
In other words, the management of this old office, 
caught unawares, has decided to seek future safety in 
the simplest of all bonus distribution schemes, and the 
Edinburgh may not prove to be alone in the adoption 
of this policy, notwithstanding the expense and labour 
involved by annual distribution. 

Actuaries, it should be explained, are mostly agreed 
that ideal conditions are attained by an annual valua- 
tion, coupled with a quinquennial distribution of profits, 
but the combination is not always possible. Dis- 
appointed policyholders are not generally willing to 
wait several years for their bonuses; they soon become 
restive, and, further, the needs of the agency force 
have to be considered. After a bonus has been passed 
agents find it difficult to transact business until another 
bonus has been declared. As a matter of fact, the 
sole objection to an annual distribution, apart from its 
cost, is the necessity which arises to establish a special 
reserve fund in order to maintain some approach to 
even results; the Edinburgh Life, for example, has 
just set aside about £50,000 for the purpose. Other- 
wise the system is thoroughly defensible, all policy- 
holders being treated alike. The preferable course, 
whenever possible, would however seem to be the one 
advocated by Mr. Charles Babbage in his ‘‘ Com- 
parative View of Life Assurance’ (1826)—namely, 
annual divisions, with bonuses determined from the 
average of a certain number of the preceding years. 
Unfortunately, the advice given was then more 


theoretically than practically sound, owing to the 
expense of conducting yearly investigations, but this 
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obstacle to the adoption of thoroughly reliable and 
equitable distribution methods no longer exists, con- 
tinuous methods of classification being now in vogue in 
most offices. FREDK. N. NEWCOME. 


IMPROVED FIRE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


i recent years the companies which are members of 

the Fire Offices’ Committee have somewhat re- 
laxed the rigidity of their tariff regulations in so far 
as the insurance of private residences and their con- 
tents is concerned, and they compete with non-tariff 
enterprise for this class of business on more equal 
terms than was formerly the case. Quite recently, for 
instance, the Liverpool and London and Globe Insur- 
ance Company, Limited—a leading member of the Com- 
mittee—issued a prospectus in which, after reference 
had been made to tariff risks, the following passage 
occurred : ‘‘ By far the larger proportion of risks are, 
however, subject only to the discretionary rating of the 
company. This is always done according to the indi- 
vidual merits of the risk, based upon the law of average 
—the principle upon which fire insurance companies 
are founded’’. Choicer phraseology might have been 
adopted, as the words ‘“‘ individual merits ”’ are liable 
to convey a wrong meaning. All tariff offices charge 
the same rates, viz. from 1s. 6d. per cent. for the in- 
surance of dwelling-houses of ‘‘ ordinary construction, 
brick or stone built, and tiled or slated’’, and from 
2s. per cent. in the case of their contents; and these 
rates, which are the minimum, are slightly higher than 
those enforced by their non-tariff competitors, which 
necessarily offer less ample protection. For other 
dwelling-houses, recognised to entail a greater risk of 
loss, the charges are naturally higher, and the same 
remark applies to their contents. To this extent ‘‘ indi- 
vidual merits ’’ may be said to be considered, but in 
this respect the tariff offices are to-day very much where 
they were many years ago. 

Under the influence of competition their policies 
have, however, been gradually improved. Those of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Company covering 
private household furniture have, for example, been 
extended to ‘‘ cover the insured’s furniture and personal 
belongings as described—to the extent of one-tenth of 
the sum insured—whilst temporarily removed to any 
private house, lodging-house, hotel, club, bank, or safe 
deposit (not being part of a furniture depository) 
within the United Kingdom ’’. Similarly the contents 
of coach-houses etc. ‘‘ temporarily removed to any other 
coach-house, stabling, or harness room in the United 
Kingdom ”’ are held protected; the average clause has 
also been dispensed with, and other minor concessions 
have been made in order to meet modern requirements 
—notably in the direction of granting policies com- 
bining a number of risks. The ‘‘ Complete Home 
Policy ’’ (Fire, Burglary and Accidents to Servants) 
issued by the North British and Mercantile is an 
instance in point, 

It can scarcely be contended, all the same, that the 
associated fire offices have as yet adapted their 
machinery to the needs of the majority of householders, 
who have reasonable cause to regret the practical dis- 
appearance of the offices which had adopted profit- 
sharing schemes. There clearly is no reason why the 
careful householder who makes no claim for a number 
of years, or none at all, should not reap some benefit 
from the extra precautions he takes. This question 
is really not involved in the controversy in regard to 
the merits of tariff or non-tariff rating, and might 
reasonably be considered by the Fire Offices’ Com- 
mittee, now that the losses sustained through the great 
disaster at San Francisco have been entirely recovered. 
At no time in the past were the tariff offices in a 
stronger position than they are to-day, and an act of 
generosity to the public, which would cost them only a 
small sum each year, would be widely welcomed. 

As it happens, they are not without an incentive to 
adopt the course suggested, and allow freedom of 
action in this particular matter. Although the old 


offices so long identified with the profit-sharing system 
were bought up some years ago at considerable 
expense, the careful public has still an opportunity to 
benefit by its care. Bonus policies, entitling the policy- 
holder who has made no claim during a period of seven 
years toa rebate equalling 25 per cent. of the premiums 
paid, have been issued by the Provincial Insurance 
Company, Limited, of Bolton, ever since the business 
was begun in 1903, and the steady progress made by 
this company, which raised an income of £24,145 from 
fire premiums in 1912, indicates that its special scheme 
is already receiving influential support, and may 
become a source of considerable revenue in the course 
of another few years. 

If the Provincial continues to make headway, as 
it seems certain to do, the tariff offices may ultimately 
find themselves faced by their former difficulty, and be 
compelled to negotiate for the acquisition of the busi- 
ness. Should this come to pass, and the Provincial 
shareholders obtain an excessive price for their under- 
taking, most persons would more regret the departure 
of the company than the fact that too much had been 
paid for its business. Non-hazardous risks—whatever 
their nature—should, we think, be placed outside of all 
tariff regulations, excepting those which, like the 
‘* arbitration clause ’’, make for efficient public service. 
These risks have no relationship whatsoever to those 
specially enumerated in the mercantile schedule, and 
greater latitude of action in their case would prove 
generally beneficial, inasmuch as it would enable the 
tariff offices, which are certainly the more trustworthy, 
to secure considerable business which is now in some- 
what doubtful hands. Some of the non-tariff offices 
can, of course, be trusted, but the majority of the 
ninety or so which issue fire insurance policies could 
be spared with advantage to the community. 


INSURANCE OF AUTOMOBILES. 


wo the last four or five years most insurance 
companies transacting casualty business have 
included the protection of owners of motor vehicles in 
their programme, but inquiry indicates that the opera- 
tions of many of them in this special field are relatively 
small, and that only a few concerns raise what can be 
described as a considerable premium income from the 
sale of such policies. Reasons for non-success in so 
many cases are not difficult to find. In the first place, 
the bulk of the business had passed into a few hands 
before competition became at all general; secondly, 
expert knowledge is required; and, thirdly, the con- 
tracts offered owners are not all of equivalent value, 
although, apparently, one policy may be an almost 
exact imitation of another. In a matter of this kind 
the public is not altogether foolish ; it speedily discovers 
where the best value can be obtained for money and 
where the arrangements made lead to the Jeast delay 
and friction. The earliest policies were issued by the 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Limited, 
which still, we believe, retains a long lead, notwith- 
standing the rapid progress made by the Motor Union 
Insurance Company, Limited, which has the advantage 
of a very close connexion with the Automobile Asso- 
ciation and Motor Union. Some thirty other com- 
panies also appear to have established motor-car de- 
partments, but with the exception of the Alliance, Com- 
mercial Union, Liverpool and London and Globe, North 
British and Mercantile, Ocean Accident, Railway Pas- 
sengers’, Royal, and two or three other well-known 
companies, their operations can almost be disregarded, 
so seldom are the policies they issue seen. At the 
moment the ‘‘ Car and General ”’ and ‘‘ Motor Union ”’ 
probably find the underwriting syndicates formed at 
Lloyd’s their most dangerous competitors. ‘‘ White 
Cross ’’, ‘‘ Bell’’, ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’, ‘‘ Anchor and 
‘* Kinloch Cooke ’’ policies are frequently in evidence, 
and a really considerable business is undoubtedly trans- 
acted by the White Cross Insurance Company, Limited. 

In view of the number of important companies which 
now issue motor-car insurances, and which can afford 
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to spend almost unlimited sums in the effort to obtain 
business, the continued predominance of the ‘‘ Car and 
General’’ is of some public interest. One can well 
understand why the business of the ‘‘ Motor Union”’ 
has not been seriously affected by the new competition 
which has sprung up. That company is under the 
auspices of the Automobile Association and Motor 
Union, and some 30,000 automobiles belonging to 
members of that body are insured under the company’s 
‘A.A, and M.U.”’ policy, which was specially 
drawn to meet their requirements. To a very large 
extent, therefore, this company is beyond the range 
of competition; it almost exclusively cultivates a field 
which is largely its own, and the A.A. and M.U. mem- 
bers obtain certain privileges. For instance, every 
policyholder has the right of appeal on any difference 
which may arise between himself and the Motor Union 
Insurance Company to a special committee representing 
the A.A. and M.U. Executive Committee; and, 
secondly, a special fund has been placed at the disposal 
of the Executive Committee, from which it may at its 
discretion make grants to policyholders in cases where 
loss has been incurred which is not covered by the 
policy, but, in the opinion of the committee, entails 
genuine hardship, although no legal claim could prob- 
ably be established. Such cases must necessarily occur 
at times, and not a few of the A.A. and M.U. members 
have received benefits from this special fund. 

The Car and General Insurance Corporation is not, 
of course, in the same favourable position; it has to 
face competition from every quarter, and it can claim 
no single field as belonging to itself. It has to rely, 
as a matter of fact, on the completeness of its organisa- 
tion and the excellence of the policies it issues. So 
far as cars only privately and professionally used are 
concerned, the Corporation now relies upon its series 
of ‘‘ 1913 Eclectic ’’ ‘policies, and its ‘‘ R.A.C.”’ policy, 
which has been approved by the Royal Automobile 
Club. The former contracts, in addition to the usual 
indemnities and privileges, are issued, if desired, so 
as to cover mechanical breakdown from any cause up 
to full value ‘‘ without any excess ’’, provided the car 
be not more than two years old. If the car be more 
than two but not more than five years old the assured 
is required to carry at his own risk the first £3 of every 
mechanical breakdown claim, while cars of a greater 
age are not insured against this risk. It is probable 
that the inclusion of mechanical breakdown within 
the scope of the policy has done more than anything 
else to make the ‘ Eclectic’’ policies popular. The 
risk is one which is not generally undertaken, and there 
is a wide distinction between ‘‘ mechanical breakage ’’ 
and ‘* mechanical breakdown ’’, although the two terms 
are often supposed to be synonymous. In the former 
case a Claim is not sustainable unless an actual breakage 
of some part occurs. 

No other company that we are aware of has so far 
elected to use the word ‘“ breakdown’”’ instead of 
‘‘breakage’’ in its policies, and the probable reason 
is that no other company is in as good a position to deal 
immediately with accidents when they happen. At each 
of the Car and General’s thirty-five branch offices there 
are now trained insurance officials ready to undertake 
all negotiations, and under them is a staff of motor 
engineers in the service of the Corporation, and conse- 
quently independent of trade interests. The natural 
result of this complete organisation, which is being 
gradually extended to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
is that motorists who meet with an accident are saved 
considerable trouble and loss of time, and the cost of 
repairing a damaged car, whether sent to repairers or 
mended on the spot, is generally reduced. It is this 
feature of the Corporation’s work which is enabling it 
to hold its own against far more powerful rivals. The 
management recognise, as is undoubtedly the fact, that 
motor-Car insurance, to prove really successful, must 
be conducted on much the same lines as is boiler, engine, 
and fly-wheel insurance—by men who have received a 
special training, and know the “‘ ins and outs ”’ of every 
car in the market. It is not at all unlikely, indeed, 


that some of the companies which have gaily entered 
into the business of late will burn their fingers severely 
before they have grasped the whole of its details, and 
the best advice that can be given automobilists is to 
patronise for the present only those offices which have 
gained adequate experience. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue Alliance accounts show the full effects of twenty-five 
years’ sound policy consistently pursued. The assets reveal a 
total in excess of £24,000,000, of which £1,000,000 is repre- 
sented by paid-up share capital and £22,690,933 by various 
funds and balances, while the several revenue accounts show 
that the income in 1912 was in nearest pounds as follows: 


Pre- Interest (net) 

miums. and fees. Total. 

Life £1,159,121 £637,057 £1,796,178 
Annuity 90,364 61,795 152,159 
Sinking Fund ete. ... 66,150 29,003 95,153 
Fire 1,325,465 88,739 1,414,204 
Marine ... 219,232 18,224 37 456 
Personal accident... 10,486 458 10,944 
Employers’ liability ... 117,522 6,287 809 
Miscellaneous ... - ius 48,865 4,781 53,646 
General (including deposits) 15,511 3,939 19.450 
Not carried to other accounts — 58,322 58,322 
£3,052,716 £908,605 £3,961,321 


It will be seen from this tabulation that the premium 
income of the company already exceeds three million 
pounds, and that the aggregate income falls very little 
short of one million pounds more; also that the life depart- 
ment has now become an even more important source of 
revenue than the fire department, which was so long the 
mainstay of the business. Another useful fact can be 
elicited from the figures—namely, that in all departments 
the funds are well invested and produce a satisfactory rate 
of interest. When £908,605 net is earned on funds and 
capital amounting to about £23,452,666 in the middle of the 
year, a casual glance shows that an average of more than 
4 per cent. must have been realised before deduction of 
income-tax. As a matter of fact the Alliance paid to 
Government almost exactly £53,570 for income-tax last year, 
and the amount represented rather more than 54 per 
cent. on the shareholders’ capital. 

The stability of the business is apparent, no matter 
which account is examined. In the life department, which 
is now supported by funds amounting to £16,495,212, 
almost the entire premium income is raised at home, only 
three policies for £2800 having been issued abroad last 
year out of a total of 2403 for £1,575,748. The annuity 
fund is also large, standing at £1,568,970, and there is 
£763,144 in the capital redemption fund. Moreover, 
throughout the whole of the business—fire, marine, acci- 
dent, etc.—40 per cent. of the year’s premiums is regularly 
reserved for unexpired risks, while additional reserves as 
follows are held: Fire, £1,577,007; marine, £350,169; per- 
sonal accident, £8,796; employers’ liability, £101,709; and 
miscellaneous, £113,133. Lastly, it is found that the 
general fund amounts to £103,913, and that a profit and loss 
balance of £882,170 was carried forward on 31 December 
last, and of this £486,670 was in hand after provision had 
been made for the dividends payable in 1913. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


One advantage gained by life offices which dispense with the 
services of agents is that they are enabled to conduct their 
business at a very low cost, and can consequently offer addi- 
tional inducements to the assuring classes. The ‘‘Old’” 
Equitable, as it is called, spends, one year with another, only 
about 64 per cent. of its premium income, and less than: 
34 per cent. of its total income. It is therefore.in a 
favourable position compared with offices which dissipate 
from 15 to 20 per cent. of the premiums they receive in the 
effort to maintain the necessary influx of new assurants, and 
most liberal bonuses can regularly be paid. The one disad- 
vantage of the policy is that only a small new business can 
ever be transacted, and this fact increases to a certain 
extent the burden on the renewal premium income. Policy- 
holders who participate in profits have had, however, no- 
reason to complain, and the bonuses paid by the Equitable 
have scarcely been excelled. Take last year’s results, for 
example. Ordinary whole-life with-profit policies originally 


assuring £95,350 were paid with bonus additions of £86,762. 
and in addition bonuses to the amount of £9279 had already 
been commuted. These eighty-five policies had consequently 
raYher more than doubled in value at the time they matured 
by death, and the legal owners of the three oldest policies. 
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THE REAL PERIL 


Complete provision’ for these and all other 
coniingencies is afforded by the simple but 
comprehensive policies issued by the 


NORTH 


INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1809. 


FUNDS £23,000,000 


Full information on application to— 


LONDON—461 Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64 Princes Street. 


OR ANY OF THE COMPANY’S BRANCH OFFICES. 
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received more than three and a-half times the original sum 
assured, while in seven other cases the policy amount had 
more than trebled. 

Such remarkable results would not be likely to be obtained 
by any other office that attempted to transact business in 
the same way as the Equitable. The Society is now over 
150 years old, and accumulated large reserve funds before it 
had to face serious competition. When the last valuation 
was made as at the end of 1909 a surplus of £989,407 was 
reported, the total funds amounting to £5,043,732, of which 
£4,054,325 was required for reserves under assurance, 
annuity, and leasehold contracts. Of this surplus, £506,283 
(in addition to £20,684 paid as interim bonus) was distri- 
buted, and £483,124 was carried forward unappropriated. It 
is the interest on this reserve fund which partly enables the 
office to declare such bonuses, for the amount more than 
provides for the total cost of operating the business. In the 
three years since 1909 funds to the extent of about £57,300 
had accumulated, whereas the total expenditure was £16,883 
in 1910, £14,003 in 1911, and only £13,644 last year—£44,529 
in all. 

More than the whole of the profits resulting from the five 
years’ operation is consequently available for division 
among the members, and there is a possibility of the surplus 
being still further enriched from this source, seeing how 
steadily the average rate of interest earned is rising. In 
1900-02 the average was £3 10s. per cent only, and 
subsequent rates reported have been £3 10s. 7d. in 
1903, £3 14s. 11d. in 1904, £3 15s. 4d. in 1905, £3 14s. 10d. 
in 1906, £3 16s. 1d. in 1907, £3 16s. 6d. in 1908, £3 18s. 7d. 
in 1909, £3 19s. 3d. in 1910, £4 1s, in 1911, and £4 Qs. 2d. 
last year, the calculation being based on the total funds, 
including uninvested funds. The accumulated funds now 
amount to £5,400,102. 


THE NORWICH UNION. 


AttHoucn the Norwich Union does not yet take rank 
as the greatest of our home offices transacting ordinary 
life-assurance business solely, and it still has a long way to 
climb before it will overtake a few of its competitors, it 
has nevertheless established a clear supremacy in one 
respect, and is probably making greater progress than 
almost any other institution. Transacting business both at 
home and abroad, its operations have become extremely 
extensive, and were represented in 1912 by an issue of 
10,580 policies, insuring £5,295,882 and carrying new 
premiums of £227,379, while the business retained was 
£4,930,076, and yielded £211,397 in new premiums, appor- 
tioned as under: 


Policies. Sums Single Annual 

0. Assured. Prems. Prems. 

Home aie ose 6,161 £2,751,339 £18,156 £103.409 
Colonial and Foreign ... 4,419 2,178,737 1,456 88,376 


Actually the business transacted abroad was substantially 
greater, as 418 policies for £218,801 effected during the 
year were transferred by arrangement to the National 
Insurance Institute of Italy, and were consequently 
excluded from the total. Furthermore, the new premiums 
were increased by £23,503 in respect of leasehold and 
capital redemption insurances, and the fairly large sum 
of £93,982 was received as ‘‘consideration’’ from the 
purchasers of annuities. No other home life office of the 
ordinary type has approached this volume. Excluding 
receipts in respect of the Scottish Imperial Fund, which is 
kept distinct, the income as a whole has already risen to 
£1,971,669, and an aggregate of £10,928,115 is shown by 
the various funds, £9,016,146 being in the assurance fund, 
£1,045,877 in the annuity fund, and £866,092 in the capital 
redemption fund. These totals show large increases com- 
pared with those reported for the year 1907. At that time 
the aggregate of the funds was under £7,500,000, the 
respective amounts shown in the balance sheet being: 
Assurance funds, £5,901,806; annuity fund, £890,254; and 
capital redemption fund, £652,350. As a result of only 
five years’ work, an amount approximating to £3,500,000 
has therefore been accumulated, and the expansion of the 
revenues has been just as noticeable, the life premium 
income having risen from £851,237 in 1907 to £1,320,295 
in 1912, and nearly £123,000 having been added to the 
- reas from interest and dividends on the assurance 
und, 

The most assertive feature in connexion with the business 
of this vigorous society is, however, discovered when its 
expense ratios are examined. Notwithstanding the extent 
of the colonial and foreign commitments, the expenditure 
is still found to be moderate, and apparently well inside 
the loading provided for expenses. Assuming the cost of 
new business to be ten times as great as that incurred in 


collecting renewal premiums, the respective ratios were 61.8 
and 6.18 in 1912, and 63.1 and 6.31 in 1911, some further 
improvement having therefore been secured last year. 
These ratios are distinctly favourable, and indicate the 
existence of a thoroughly sound business, seeing that the 
mortality investigations regularly disclose satisfactory con- 
ditions, and the return obtained upon the funds is equal to 
about 4) per cent. after deduction of income-tax. 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsrTaBLIsHEp in 1825, and long ranking as one of the largest 
life assurance companies having their home in the United 
Kingdom, the Standard Life had at 15 November 1912 
accumulated funds to the amount of £13,190,851, exclusive 
of its capital redemption fund and the £120,000 invested by 
the shareholders to whom the business belongs. | The pre- 
mium income for the year had amounted to £1,016,621, 
annuities to the value of £63,872 had been sold, and interest 
(net) and fees had produced £551,697. A huge business, 
therefore, exists, but it is of an international character, and 
the bulk of the premiums, both new and renewal, are raised 
abroad. This fact explains the rather high expense ratio 
constantly reported, but the policyholders benefit from the 
investment facilities which are possessed through the foreign 
connexions, for the company not only earns a high rate of 
interest on its funds, but has so far fared better than most 
of its rivals in the matter of Stock Exchange depreciation. 
In 1910 a sum of £120,000 was required for adjustments on 
revaluation—not 1 per cent. on the amount of the invest- 
ments—but the certificates then and subsequently given indi- 
cate that the aggregate value of the investments exceeds that 
placed upon them in the balance-sheet. ; 

Latterly the management of the company have paid 
increased attention to the Home department, and several 
excellent policies have been produced. The ‘‘ Twenty Years’ 
Guaranteed Five Option Policy”’ illustrates this statement. 
Its main features are: (1) A fixed premium payable for 
twenty years if the life assured be alive; (2) a guaranteed 
capital sum payable at the expiration of the period ; (3) the 
same capital sum, payable at death within the period, plus a 
guaranteed bonus increasing annually during the twenty 
years; (4) large guaranteed surrender values; and (5) a 
choice of five options. At age twenty-five next birthday the 
annual premium for a policy of £1000 would, for example, 
be £46 14s., and the total premiums would, consequently, 
amount to £934. The sum assured, £1000, would either be 
paid to the policyholder at the end of the twenty years, or 
he could select one of the remaining options—namely 
(a) £590 in cash and a paid-up policy for £1000 ; (b) a paid- 
up policy for £1000 and a pension of £35 16s. ; (c) a pension 
of £60 14s.; or (d) a paid-up policy for £2216, subject to 
medical examination. In the event of the assured’s death 
within the twenty-year period, the sum payable to his 
representatives would gradually increase, being £1000 in the 
first year, £1042 in the third year, £1089 in the fifth year, 
£1222 in the tenth year, £1384 in the fifteenth year, and 
£1581 in the twentieth year. This policy, as will be seen, 
affords endowment assurance for twenty years, with the 
choice of pension and other benefits thereafter, and possesses 
considerable flexibility. 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


EMPLOYING no canvassers, and distributing surplus 
primarily in the form of premium reductions after pay- 
ment of the seventh annual premium, this centenarian 
mutual association offers exceptional inducements to 
persons whose means are ample. Working charges absorb 
very little more than 4 per cent. of the premiums con- 
tracted to be paid, a high rate of interest is earned 
(£4 4s. 1d. per cent. net in 1912), while the mortality expéri- 
ence is invariably favourable. Last year the claims by 
death were £283,574—an amount above the average of 
previous years, but considerably less than £364,092 shown 
as probable by the valuation table employed. All the main 
factors of surplus are consequently present in a very high 
degree, and remarkable bonuses have been paid. For the 
year beginning 1 July 1913 the rates of reduction for 
fully-participating policies will range from the equivalent 
of 120 per cent. for the First Series to 53 per cent. for the 
Eighth. Furthermore, the prosperity of the business 
in 1912 was so great as to enable the directors to write 
£49,112 off the value of the investments, to place £10,000 to 
reserve, and to increase the sum carried forward unappro- 
priated. 

These fine results may be attributed—in part at all 
events—to the satisfactory increase in the new business 
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LONDON 


LANCASHIRE LIFE & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


Head Office—66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


PREMIUM INCOME (1912) 


- £523,353 


TOTAL FUNDS AND ASSETS EXCEED - - £4,000,000 


LIFE ASSURANCE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


LOW RATES. 


The “ SUPREME” 
Accident and All-Iliness Policy. 


In addition to providing large Capital Sums for 
Death, compensates up to 104 weeks for all 
Accidents, and up to 52 weeks for all illnesses. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 


SIMPLE CONDITIONS. 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


THE 
“DESIRABLE” Motorists’ Policy. 
Repairs executed on Owner's authority. 


Insured value payable in event of total loss 
or destruction. 


Free Legal Defence and Technical Advice. 


The following Classes of Business transacted— 


LIFE. FIRE. 


Workmen’s Compensation. |§ Domestic Servants. 


Motor Car. Fidelity Guarantee. 
Lifts, etc. Loss of Profits, 


PROSPECTUSES and EVERY INFORMATION 
MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


ACCIDENT. 


BURGLARY. 


Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Boilers. Gas and Steam Engines. 


License Insurance. | Executor and Trustee. 


W. ANEAS MACKAY, 
General Manager. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY; 


LIMITED. 
FUNDS EXCEED ... ... £1,700,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL ove £30,000 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, 
BURGLARY, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
AND THIRD PARTY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed 
Contracts, securing a bonus of £2 per cent., 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3 QUEEN ST. PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 
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recently obtained. In each of the last three years the net 
new sums assured considerably exceeded £400,000, and a 
substantially larger business was transacted in annuities 
and in connexion with capital redemption schemes. The 
funds now total nearly 53 million pounds, and it may be 
mentioned that since 31 December 1901 the premium 
income has risen by nearly £41,000 to £395,986. More than 
£700,000 has also been added to the funds. 

With regard to the prospects of new entrants, it is 
anticipated that the premiums on new fully-participating 
assurances will be reduced by 60 per cent. in the eighth 
year, and that the rate of reduction will subsequently 
increase by 1 or 2 each year. There are various other 
attractive schemes—notably non-participating rates that 
are exceptionally low, and minimum premiums. In the 
latter case the rates are lower than the non-participating 
rates of most offices, but they are nevertheless subject to 
a reduction which is estimated at about 10 per cent. in 
the eighth year, and to increase subsequently by 1 or 2 per 
cent. each year. 

Two causes, it may be added, have evidently contributed 
in the main to the greater success achieved by the associa- 
tion in recent years. Means have been found to popularise 
its special scheme among classes somewhat less opulent than 
those who were the original patrons of the office, and 
secondly the investments have been changed, with the result 
of an actual increase of about £20,000 in the interest 
income. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Aone the leading composite offices which at one time 
or other added life departments to their original business 
as insurers against loss by fire, the North British and 
Mercantile has long held the premier position, and for 
several years in succession the life premium income has 
exceeded one million pounds; an equal predominance 
exists in regard to life funds accumulated. The new 
business transacted in the course of the twelve months 
has become extremely important in recent years, and 
the new sums assured regularly exceed two million 
pounds, in respect of about 4500 policies completed. In 
the matter of annuity transactions the company is also 
easily first of its class, as the ‘‘consideration ’’ received for 
annuities granted amounted to £261,660 in 1912, and a 
further considerable sum was produced by instalments of 
annual premiums. For the service of this branch a fund 
largely in excess of £3,000,000 now exists, and £40,000, 
included among outstanding liabilities, has been set aside 
to cover depreciation. In the way of funds, therefore, the 
life department is remarkably well equipped, and the fact 
may have future importance, inasmuch as Mr. D. C. Halde- 
man, who is one of the most energetic life men in this 
country, recently became life manager of the company, on 
the retirement of Mr. Henry Cockburn after nearly forty 
years’ service. 

It is generally expected, indeed, that the life department 
will hereafter be even more in evidence than it has been 
in the past, and an increased effort, should it be made, 
would doubtless prove most successful, owing to the strength 
of the position which is now held. The last valuation of 
the liabilities, made as at 31 December 1910, resulted in 
a gross surplus of £1,320,555 being disclosed, in addition 
to which £78,883 had been paid away in the form of 
interim bonuses, and £59,289 as cash reductions of pre- 
miums. More than one-tenth of the life assurance fund 
was, as a matter of fact, then represented by surplus, and 
the ‘‘ compound ”’ bonus, which had previously been declared 
at the yearly rate of 26s. per cent. in 1896 and 28s. per 
cent. in 1901 and 1906, was further raised to 30s. per cent., 
constant improvement thus being shown. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK. 


Some years ago the great life assurance institutions 
established in New York had to pass through a crisis which 
tested them to the uttermost, but their inherent stability 
enabled them to overcome the difficulties which were 
placed in their way, and their condition to-day is vastly 
superior to what it was—say, seven or eight years ago. The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York—now a 
septuagenarian—affords a most striking instance of the 
improvement obtained of late. While the volume of business 
in force has shown comparatively little change, and amounted 
to about £318,457,000 on 31 December last, there has, on the 
other hand, been a steady increase in the amount of the 
accumulated assets, which now reveal a total of £123, 023,623, 


or some £27,000,000 more than was held at the end of 1905. 
This advance is really wonderful in view of the obstacles that 
had to be surmounted and the depression that has affected 
practically all Stock Exchanges, but it is almost insignifi- 
cant compared with the improvement which has taken place 
in the bonus-earning power of the business. During the 
current year the huge sum of £3,566,334 will be apportioned 
in bonuses, and these figures show an increase of about 
£455,000 on those reported a year ago. As a matter of fact, 
the bonuses declared by this office have nearly trebled in 
amount during the last few years, because all sources of 
surplus have been made to yield more abundantly, and 
it is not at all unlikely that the unprecedented sum 
which is now being distributed, and which is equal to the 
total funds of many life offices, will be exceeded in future 
years, owing to the increasing prosperity which is being 
shown in all directions. 

Last year was undoubtedly a ‘‘ banner’’ one in the history 
of this leviathan mutual society. Including restorations, 
dividend additions etc. the new business written and paid 
for amounted to £32,252,119, and at the end of the period a 
gain of £9,428,000 was shown in the amount of insurance in 
force. Furthermore, the total income of the company ex- 
panded by about £314,000 to £17,750,824, and a sum of 
something like £2,463,000 was added to the accumulated 
assets. It is evident moreover that these almost amazing 
results would have been surpassed had not the directors some 
time ago passed a resolution limiting the volume of new 
business directly applied for to an amount of thirty millions 
sterling for the year. Towards the end of 1912 the 
‘*Mutual’’, as is well known, had to ‘“‘slow down” in the 
acceptance of new business, and no end of policies which 
might have been written were either lost or their completion 
had to be deferred until the current year began. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


A LIFE office which has just been compelled to pass its usual 
bonus declaration is liable for a time to experience difficulty 
in procuring new business, but the immediate future of the 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Company ought not to be seriously 
affected by the recent misfortune, which clearly resulted from 
depreciation of investments. Previously fairly good bonuses 
had been paid to the participating policyholders, who divided 
£234,961 in respect of the 1893-7 period, £255,530 in 1898- 
1902, and £256,005 in 1903-7. These amounts approximately 
represented about one-fifth of the total premiums paid in 
respect of participating assurances during the same period, 
and they would have been appreciably larger had the com- 
pany earned a higher rate of interest on its funds. Through- 
out the 1893-7 term (five and three-quarter years) the average 
before deduction of income-tax was about £3 19s. 2d., and 
in the following five years it was only £3 17s. 8d. per cent. 
This was succeeded by an average of £4 1s. per cent. in 
the 1903-7 period, while the subsequent rates obtained were 
£4 2s. Od. in 1908, £4 3s. in 1909, £4 2s. 10d. in 1910, 
£4 4s. in 1911, and £4 6s. 1d. per cent. in 1912, before 
the value of the investments was written down. 

In the last ten years, therefore, the margin between the 
rate actually earned and the rate assumed in valuing the 
liabilities—3 per cent.—evidently rose to a very considerable 
extent, and the probable effect of the reorganisation which is 
now being carried out will be reflected in a further appre- 
ciable improvement. In this respect the Edinburgh Life 
seems to be in a much better position than it ever was 
before, for even during its most palmy days—the twenty-one 
years 1872-92—the unvalued margin was less than 3 per 
cent., as the valuations were then made with 34 per cent. 
assumed interest, and the gross rates actually realised were 
approximately £4 5s. 7d. in 1872-8, £4 4s. 2d. in 1879-85, 
and £4 2s. 6d. per cent. in 1886-92. Throughout those twenty- 
one years the ‘‘compound’’ bonuses paid were extremely 
liberal, and represented a return of between one-fourth and 
one-third of the total participating premiums received by the 
office. Apparently, therefore, the future prosperity of the 
business should now be assured, in view of the bed-rock 
foundation on which it has been placed by the directors’ 
recent drastic action. 


THE GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE. 


In more than one important direction the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society improved its position in 1912, and it is 
probable that the current accounts are more generally satis- 
factory than those which had been presented to the share- 
holders in any of the preceding ten or fifteen years. Although 
£50,000 was transferred to the investment reserve to cover 
depreciation that had occurred, there was an increase from 
£10,247,686 to £10,282,617 in the amount of the combined 
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Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Offices: 19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Total Funds Exceed Claims Paid Exceed 
£ 15,000,000 £90,000,000 


Chairman: Rt, Hon, LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 


FIRE : LIFE : ACCIDENT : MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 


LOANS ARE GRANTED ON REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS AND ON FREEHOLD 
AND LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES. 


General Manager: Sir GERALD H. RYAN. 


The Twenty Years’ GUARANTEED 
5 Option Policy 


The STANDARD 


“A Policy Life Assurance Company 
straight gives 
to the point.” CERTAINTIES 
in place of 
Write for full particulars E S T I MAT E S. 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE CO., Note the distinctive features of the above. 


Ali benefits are guaranteed and inserted in the 


— ae Policy. You can not only tell at a glance the 
LONDON : exact sum payable at death or maturity, but 

also the Paid-up Policy Value, Surrender Value 
puneine « and Loan Value at each age: in a word, 

59 Dawson Street, THERE is NOTHING LEFT to CHANCE. 


etc., etc. 
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life assurance and annuity fund, while the total premiums 
increased from £1,040,489 to £1,058,709—£5571 being added 
to the home receipts and £12,649 to the premium income 
raised abroad. In both respects, therefore, good progress 
was made, and in connexion with the increase of the funds 
it must not be overlooked that last year nearly £40,000 
less was received as consideration for annuities sold. Had 
the amount paid by purchasers been identical in each year— 
it never is so—a gain of £74,118 instead of £34,931 would 
have been shown, while the natural increase—ignoring 
depreciation—would have been fifty thousand pounds greater. 
Another point has also to be remembered ; the Gresham, 
which at one time transacted a huge business in annuities, 
still pays out to annuitants far larger sums than it now 
receives from their sale. In 1911 the amount required was 
£163,902, and it was £155,026 last year. Actually, there- 
fore, the life assurance fund increased by a very large sum 
in 1912, and it is evident that the accounts, as they now 
have to be presented in order to comply with the Assurance 
Companies Act, 1909, fail to do the Society full justice. 

The outstanding features of the past year’s work have, 
however, still to be noted. In the first place, the claim 
experience of the Society was more favourable than in any 
recent year, only £447,442, with bonuses, being required for 
the settlement of mortality claims, against £511,173 in 1911 
and £480,378 in 1910—the year when the last quinquennium 
ended ; and secondly, there was a marked expansion of the 
home connexions, 226 more policies being issued for an 
increased amount of £113,449, while the new annual pre- 
miums increased by £5733, and £2100 more was received in 
the form of single payments. Asa whole the new business of 
the company last year was represented by an output of 
6821 policies for a net amount of £2,351,391, at an annual 
premium of £112,399, and £2683 paid by single sums. The 
fact that the general expense ratio remained practically un- 
changed suggests that a rather more profitable business was 
transacted than in the previous year. Including the small 
share capital, on which 5 per cent. interest is paid, the total 
funds now amount to £10,440,725, while the rate of interest 
earned in 1912 was £4 3s. 3d. per cent., after deduction of 
income-tax. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


For a very considerable number of years the Scottish 
Amicable, which was founded on the mutual principle in 
1826 and has its headquarters in Glasgow, has been most 
noted for the exceptional excellence of its valuation methods 
and for the constancy with which liberal ‘‘compound”’ 
bonuses have been paid. After the last three investigations in 
1901, 1906, and 1911 such bonuses were declared at the high 
rate of 35s. per cent. per annum, and some of the older policy- 
holders received allotments at nearly twice this rate. On the 
last occasion, 1911, the valuation was made by the stringent 
British Offices OM (5) Tables, 1893, with only 25 per cent. 
assumed interest, and credit was merely taken for 90 per 
cent. of the OM net premiums, the remaining 10 per cent., in 
addition to the difference between the office premiums and 
such net premiums, being reserved as a provision for future 
expenses and profits. A larger than usual margin of the 
premium income is therefore left unvalued, and the effect 
of the policy is to establish the business on a very firm 
actuarial foundation. In the case of assurances with 
immediate participation in profits, 29.5 per cent. of the 
tabular premiums was reserved, and over the whole business 
a percentage of 22 was shown. An unseen reserve of con- 
siderable importance consequently exists, and the main- 
tenance of the bonus distributions can be said to be assured, 
subject to the chances of further depreciation in the value 
of Stock Exchange securities and real estate. 

At the end of 1910 the life assurance and annuity fund 
stood at £5,540,845, and the interest earned during the quin- 
quennium had slightly exceeded 4 per cent. per annum, 
before deduction of income-tax. Since then the net funds 
have increased to £5,941,315, while the corresponding rate 
earned last year was £4 2s. 6d. per cent., against £4 Os. 9d. 
per cent. in 1911. Improvement has also occurred in other 
directions. In recent years the new business of the Society 
has steadily increased, and last year 1533 policies were issued 
for a sum exceeding one million pounds, of which £908,487 
was retained at its own risk. The total premium income, 
which was £255,080 in 1902, has also rapidly expanded, and 
amounted to £442,164 in 1912, when an unusually large sum 
(£91,695) was received in the form of single payments, 
against £37,032 in the preceding year. Owing to the large 
amounts received by the Society in this form, it is not easy 
to note the growth of the annual premium income, but it was 
recently stated that the total had increased by about £112,000 


during the last ten years, by £42,000 in the first half of the 
period, and by £70,000 during the last five years. The best 
work appears, however, to have been accomplished in con- 
nexion with the working charges. During the quin- 
quennium ended 1905 the general expense ratio was 14.16 per 
cent., and the average declined to 13.4 per cent. in the suc- 
ceeding valuation term, further falling to 12.92 per cent. in 
1911 and to 11.77 per cent. in 1912. These steady reductions 
are somewhat remarkable in view of the marked expansion 
of the new business, and their influence on future bonus 
results should be appreciable. It may be added that this 
old Society has long enjoyed a most favourable mortality 
experience, and the contribution from this source to the 
surplus fund is invariably substantial. 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


As in the case of several important insurance businesses 
of the present day, that of the ‘‘ Pheenix’’ has to some extent 
resulted from prudent absorptions, which began in 1831 with 
the acquisition of the fire connexions formed by the Herts, 
Cambridge and County, Berkshire and Gloucester, and Pro- 
tector companies. Recently the Pelican and British Empire 
—an amalgamation of two old and influential life offices— 
the Law Life, and the Union Marine were taken over, in 
1907, 1909, and 1911 respectively. The effect of these several 
fusions has been to establish a powerful composite office of 
symmetrical proportions—one which may some day develop 
into something much greater. The current accounts show 
that on 31 December last the assets of all sorts amounted to 
£15,862,028, of which £422,855 was represented by paid-up 
share capital, £1,277,950 by Law Life debenture stock, 
£1,850,000 by fire insurance funds, £521,474 by marine 
insurance funds, £83,534 by employers’ liability, accident, 
and general funds, £285,718 by the balance at credit of profit 
and loss, and £10,972,135 by funds belonging to the life 
department ; this last amount included £294,152 held as a 
capital redemption fund. 

These amounts harmonise with the magnitude of the pre- 
mium income raised in each department of the business, as 
last year the net premium receipts were as follows: Fire, 
£1,404,907 ; marine, £519,457; employers’ liability, acci- 
dent, and general, £75,315; capital redemption, £68,544 ; 
and life, £706,334. In all departments, therefore, the pro- 
tection afforded policyholders appears to be ample. Of the 
fire premiums received during the twelve months, £650,000 
was reserved for unexpired risks, and there was a general 
reserve of £1,200,000. The marine department was also 
well equipped with funds, as more than the whole of the 
year’s premiums were in hand on 31 December, while the 
employers’ liability etc. account shows that £33,434. was 
then reserved for current risks, and £27,049 as additional 
reserve. A highly profitable business was also carried on 
both in 1911 and 1912, the profit transferred, including 
interest, being in each of the two years respectively: Fire, 
£148,707 and £195,113; marine, £53,271 and £51,243; 
employers’ liability, accident, and general, £12,764 and 
£7283. As a result of these substantial profits the divi- 
dends paid to shareholders were recently increased, and 
holders of the existing subdivided shares (£10 each, £1 paid) 
may expect to receive 8s. per annum in respect of each share 
held. The aim of the Board is, however, to establish 
the business on a thoroughly solid foundation throughout, 
and during the last three years sums amounting to £400,000 
were added to the general reserve fund. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Sounp valuation methods—somewhat rare in our Colonies— 
have largely contributed to the success achieved by this office, 
which has now been actively engaged in life assurance work 
for about sixty-six years. Unlike some of its more recently 
established rivals, the Canada Life Assurance Company has 
constantly adhered to British principles in the matter of 
actuarial investigations, and all loading is reserved as a 
provision for future expenses and profits. A valuation on 
a strict net premium basis is carried out each year by 
means of the H™ Table, partly with 3 and partly with 34 per 
cent. interest, all with-profit policies and annuities issued 
since 31 December 1899—now considerably the larger part of 
the business—being valued at the lower rate. As a high 
rate of interest is regularly earned on the funds, the most 
recent rates per cent. having been £4 17s, 6d. in 1909, 
£5 Os. 8d. in 1910, £5 4s. in 1911, and £5 8s. last 
year, the unvalued margin has become unusually large, and 
increased profits have resulted. For each of the last five 


years the amount of profit disclosed by the valuation was 
£217,968 in 1908, £245,373 in 1909, £253,390 in 1910, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
1762—I1913. 


FUNDS EXCEED 5: MILLIONS. 


The SOCIETY is the OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, and can now 
point to A CENTURY AND A-HALF of successful work. 


SOME RESULTS FOR 1912. 
Largest Interest Income for over 50 Years. 
Largest Premium Income for 60 Years. 
Largest Surplus of Income over Outgo for over 70 Years. 


The SOCIETY employs no Agents and pays no Commission, and thus makes 
exceptionally large PROFITS, all of which belong to the MEMBERS. 


DEATH DUTY POLICIES 
AT SPECIALLY LOW RATES OF 
NON-PROFIT PREMIUMS. 


L 
Offices: MANSION HOUSE STREET (..222"::,), LONDON, E.C. 


G. J. LIDSTONE, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 


For FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, CAPITAL & LEASEHOLD 
:: REDEMPTION, BURGLARY & PLATE GLASS Assurances. :: 


Head Office—No. 77 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


West End Office—22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Governor—William Thomas Brand, Esq. Sub-Governor—Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. Deputy-Governor—Robert Henry Benson, Esq. 


Directors— 
Charles G. Arbuthnot, Esq. Henry Goschen, Esq Selwyn z. Pryor, Esa. 
Otto August Benecke, Esq. Charles S. S. Guthrie, Esq. George R 
Rudolph Ernst Brandt, Esq. Robert E. entoanen, Esq. ae M. Ryrie, Esq 
C. Algernon Campbell, Esq. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. ear-Admiral booster B. Stewart. 
Alfred C. Cole, Esq. Curtis 7. oo Esq. George W. Tallents, Esq. 
Gerard Powys Dewhurst, Esq. Frederic Lubbock, Esa. Hon. Percy M. Thesiger. 
Hon. Gerald H. B. Gibbs. Ronald Malcolm, E Vincent C. Vickers, Esq. 


Greville H. Palmer 


Secretary—C. A. Denton, Esq. Manager of the Fire, Life and Accident ny ee yy Clunes, Esq. 
Underwriter—E. F. Nicholls, Esq. G. Hemming, Esq. 


The Corporation has granted Fire, Life and Marine Assurances for nearly Two Hundred Years, 
and now also undertakes Capital and Leasehold Redemption, Burglary, Plate Glass and Accident 
Business, including Liability to Employers in respect of Domestic Servants, Shop and Warehouse 
Assistants, under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906. 


INCOME, 1912. FUNDS, 31st December 1912. 

Life Premiums ... £198,404 0 11 | Shareholders’ Capital pale: eee £448,275 0 0 
Fire Premiums 681,140 2 | General Reserve Fund we 400,000 0 O 
Marine Premiums ... rn = es» 424,155 2 2 | Life Assurance Fund 2,580,123 19 2 
Accident Premiums... 14,091 12 7 | Capital and Leasehold Redemption F 6,766 7 6 
Interest 180,327 14 1 | Fire Fund ... 700,000 0 O 
Other Receipts oss eee 5,668 O 9 Marine Fund... 400,000 0 
Accident Fund ose 23,390 6 4 

Profit and Loss ons 161,837 16 3 

Investments Depreciation Account 100,000 0 0 

Provision for accrued liabilities ... ee _159,572 2 6 

£1,503,786 10 8 ‘fas 979,965 11 9 


Prospectuses and Copies of the Accounts can be had on application. 
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£265,808 in 1911, and £314,521 in 1912, continuous improve- 
ment having consequently been made. 

When the accounts were last made up, as on 31 December 
last, the assets amounted to £9,924,971, of which £9,596,696 
was represented by life assurance and annuity funds and 
£205,479 by shareholders’ paid-up capital; the reassurance 
reserve (net liability) required was found to be £8,537,657, 
and a total surplus of £1,021,992 was stated to exist. 

In recent years the business of this Toronto office has 
rapidly expanded, and its transactions have already assumed 
much importance. In 1908 the new premiums yielded 
£72,318 and the renewal premiums £678,842, further sums 
of £27,427 and £337,328 being derived from the sale of 
annuities and interest on investments respectively. Last 
year, however, the new premiums, single and annual, pro- 
duced £107,890 and the renewal premiums £806,577, while 
the very substantial amount of £152,174 was paid to the 
company by purchasers of annuities, and £493,825 was 
obtained from interest, dividends, and rents. 

At present the expenditure of the Canada Life is con- 
siderable, and a rather high expense ratio is revealed by the 
accounts; but the burden on the premium income is not 
excessive, owing to the magnitude of the new transac- 
tions. The annual income now largely exceeds £1,500,000, 
and something like £30,000,000 has been placed at risk, 
irrespective of the liabilities assumed in connexion with the 
grant of annuity bonds. These have been largely taken up 
here as a result of the liberality of the offers made by the 
company, the quoted rates being founded on the assumption 
that capital will continue to be in demand in the Dominion 
for some years to come, enabling high rates of interest to be 
earned on soundly invested funds. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE AND GENERAL. 


By obtaining control of the valuable connexions formed by 
the Scottish Metropolitan Assurance Company the London 
and Lancashire Life and General Assurance Association has 
materially strengthened its position, so far as its home 
business is concerned. Prior to the purchase of the shares 
of the Edinburgh company, rather more than one-half of the 
new assurances transacted each year were effected abroad, 
mainly in Canada and South Africa, but also to some extent 
in certain foreign countries, and the accounts for 1911 showed 
that less than a moiety of the total premium income was 
raised in this country. The purchase in question has entirely 
altered the position. In the current accounts the transac- 
tions of the Scottish Metropolitan are included, with the 
result of the home transactions being seen greatly to pre- 
ponderate, both as respects the new premiums and the total 
premium income. Two manifest advantages are likely to be 
obtained. In the first place, it will probably be easier for 
the company’s agents to secure proposals here ; and, secondly, 
expenses may be expected to be considerably reduced so soon 
as the process of assimilation has been completed. Some 
improvement in this last respect is already apparent, but 
the full effects of the amalgamation are not likely to be 
realised until another year or two has elapsed. 

Meanwhile the London and Lancashire appears to have 
been making solid progress in another direction, and the 
yearly profit from surplus interest has evidently greatly 
increased. Throughout the 1898-1902 quinquennium the 
average rate of interest earned was about £3 18s. 11d. per 
cent., and it was £4 Os. 2d. per cent. in the succeeding 
valuation period, the annual rates reported by the actuary 
being £4 Qs. 11d. per cent. in 1903, £3 18s. 6d. in 1904, 
£3 18s. 3d. in 1905, £4 0s. 7d. in 1906, and £4 2s. 5d. in 1907. 
Since then the funds, invested and uninvested, have been 
made more productive, the average rates stated in the yearly 
reports to have been earned having been £4 2s. 10d. in 1908 
and £4 3s. 10d. in 1909; all these were gross rates before 
deduction of income-tax. For 1910 the rates were given as 
£4 5s. 3d. per cent. gross and £4 1s. 6d. per cent. net in the 
case of the life and annuity fund; for 1911 as £4 4s. 4d. 
and £4 Os. 11d., and for 1912 as £4 7s. 8d. and £4 4s. 2d. per 
cent. respectively. At the recent valuation, moreover, a 
section of the business—namely, all with-profit policies 
effected since 1907—was placed on a 3 per cent. valuation 
basis, surplus to the amount of £57,992 being devoted to the 
purpose. 

The current quinquennium was therefore started under 
comparatively promising conditions, interest to the 
extent of nearly 14 per cent. being left unvalued in the case 
of the section in question, while the margin in respect of the 
residue of the business was equal to nearly 3 per cent. The 
life and annuity funds, including the Scottish Metropolitan 
fund, now stand at £3,669,525, and about £220,000 more is 


held in the form of fire, accident, employers’ liability, and 
capital redemption funds, reserves, and paid-up share 
capital. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


In order to find the earliest records concerning the London 
Assurance one has to go back to the time of King George 
the First, for this venerable corporation is nearly two 
centuries old. Originally incorporated by Royal Charter 
to undertake marine assurances, it was, in 1721, em- 
powered to grant assurances upon lives, and also against 
casualties or accidents caused by fire, and it now transacts 
capital and leasehold redemption business, and has estab- 
lished an accident department. At the end of 1911 and 
1912 the accounts disclosed the following position : 


1911 1912 

Life Premiums £189,618 £198.404 
Fire Premiums... 661,170 681,140 
Marine Premiums 324,324 424,155 
Sinking Fund Premiums 1,694 5,572 
Accident Premiums ... ‘ids 12,174 4,092 
Interest etc, (net) and fees ... 165,462 171,633 

Total . £1,354,442 £1,494,996 


These comparisons show that a rapidly expanding busi- 
ness is being carried on. Approximately the income from 
all sources now amounts to one and a half million pounds 
per annum, while the various funds, inclusive of paid-up 
share capital, showed a total of £4,820,393 on 31 December 
last, comparing with £4,584,171 at the end of 1911. 

At the moment most interest attaches to the work of the 
life department, which had for a long period been some- 
what neglected. The marked increase in the premium 
income exhibited above indicates that the up-to-date 1912 
prospectus met with a very favourable reception—a fact 
which is not surprising when its contents are examined. 
Since 1 January 1911 all participating policies have been 
entitled to 90 per cent. of the divisible surplus arising from 
all sources, including the profits from without-profit 
assurances and annuities. Moreover, profits are divided 
among them in the form of compound reversionary bonus 
additions, the option being given them to receive an 
equivalent cash payment or have their future premiums 


Clergy Mutual 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1829. 


The ONLY Life Assurance 

Society specially for THE 

CLERGY AND THEIR 

RELATIVES which spends 

nothing either in Dividends to 

Shareholders or in Commissions 
to Agents. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARGE BONUSES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds - 
Bonuses already allotted - 


£4,591,426. 
£4,810,459. 


Office : 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


No Shareholders. No Agents. No Commissions. 
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JOHN DOE, AGED 35 


(WIFE AGED 30), 


PAYS THE 


TUAL LIFE NEW 


£48 8s. 4d. per annum, 
and has the definite guarantee that, in the event of his decease, 
HIS WIDOW WILL RECEIVE 
A MONTHLY PAYMENT OF 
£8 Gs. 8d. AS LONG AS SHE LIVES, 


plus an annual bonus for the first 20 years after decease of John Doe. 


John Doe also gets his premium reduced annually by the bonus it is earning—i.e., John Doe's 
policy issued in 1911 earned its first bonus, or dividend, in 1912, amounting to 
£8 9s. Od., which, deducted from his premium of £48 8s. 4d., reduced his annual 
payment to £39 19s. 4d. In addition to which he also gets income-tax rebate from 
the premiums. Moreover, if John Doe is overtaken by misfortune or adversity, he 
obtains a Surrrender Value after the policy has been in force three complete years. 


Full particulars of Plan No. 179 on application to the Head Office for the United Kingdom— 
J. H, HARRISON HOGGE, General Manager, 16, 17, 18, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


CLAIMS PAID 


LIVERPOOL 


OVER 


£58,500,000. 


EXCEED 


£12,500,000. 


NCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENT. MARINE. 


FIRE : Insurances on almost every class ot Property effected on MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS, 
LIFE s Consistently HIGH BONUSES.—Expenses limited to 10%—Annuities granted. 


ACCIDENT: All classes of Accident Insurance transacted, including Personal Accident, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Sickness, Fidelity Guarantee, Motor Car, Public Liability, 
Burglary, etc. 


MARINE INSURANCE an now be effected at any office of the Company. 
LOSS OF PROFITS : these Policies provide against Loss of Net Profit consequent on FIRE, 


Head Office : London Chief Office: 


1 DALE ST., LIVERPOOL. 1 CORNHILL, E.C. 
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reduced. Everything has been modernised, so far as 
assurants are concerned, and the rates quoted for non- 
participating policies are now exceptionally moderate 
throughout. They are, as a matter of fact, considerably 
lower than those charged by most offices. The participating 
rates in force are also favourable, and in most cases the 
corporation will grant, without extra premium, an indis- 
patable and unconditional whole-world contract. Liberal 
surrender values are also guaranteed, and non-forfeiture 
regulations generally apply. Tables 3 and 4 (whole-life, 
limited payments, either without or with participation in 
profits) appear to be especially attractive propositions, and 
the same remark may be made in regard to the children’s 
‘‘ option” policies, which are now being made a feature. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Ix view of the steady contraction of Stock Exchange and 
other values, it is probable that the General’s policyholders 
will be well satisfied with the bonuses just declared. It is 
indeed no mean matter in these days to obtain a surplus 
which shall satisfy both the demands of the actuary and 
the expectations of the public. Five years ago, after 
provision had been made for depreciation, there was 
a net surplus of £99,407, which was carried forward. 
Subsequently the investment reserve fund was increased 
by steps from £53,260 to £146,421—its amount on 
31 December last—or by £93,161. The recent inves- 
tigation, made by the same tests as were applied 
at the end of 1907, revealed a gross surplus of about 
£86,902, of which about £9735 had already been 
divided among the proprietors. From this it would 
appear that an actual profit approximating to £80,000 
was realised during the five years, for nearly the whole 
of the surplus carried forward was absorbed in making 
good depreciation that was afterwards discovered. This 
result is probably better than was anticipated, and, fortu- 
nately, the quinquennial investigation of the assets disclosed 
the fact that provision to the extent of £12,923 had been 
made for depreciation in excess of the actual requirements 
of the situation. When this sum had been added to the 
amount of the surplus, rather more than £99,805 was avail- 
able for division, and of this £65,901 belonged to the policy- 
holders, enabling a compound reversionary bonus of £1 per 
cent. per annum to be declared in the case of policies in 
Series II., while Series I. policies—now a comparatively 
small class—will receive equivalent bonuses in accordance 
with the amount of premiums paid during the five years. 
In the circumstances policyholders have every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Tree advantages are enjoyed by the members of this old 
West End office: the premiums they pay are exceptionally 
moderate and constitute an immediate cash bonus; no com- 
mission has to be paid to agents, and the expenditure is con- 
sequently small; and, thirdly, all profits, including those 
derived from the grant of non-participating assurances and 
annuities, belong to themselves. As a result of these three 
causes, supplemented by a consistently favourable mortality 
experience, large reserve funds have been accumulated, and 
the valuation has been placed on an exceedingly strong basis— 
namely, for assurances the OM (5) Table, with 24 per cent. 
interest, and for annuities the British Offices Select Tables, 
1895, with 3 per cent. assumed. Another result of this 
favourable combination has been the regular announcement 
of a large surplus at the end of each quinquennium and 
the payment of excellent bonuses based on the age at entry 
and the duration of the policy. Including interim bonuses, 
the members divided £553,995 in respect of the five years 
ended 51 May 1911, and the two preceding investigations had 
led to very similar results. 

It is open to a doubt whether any other life office has quite 
equalled the bonus-record of the Clergy Mutual Society, 
allowance of course being made for the premiums respectively 
charged. For the fifteen years ended May 1911 the bonuses 
distributed were equal to an average cash return of about 
45 per cent. of the premiums paid, and the Society, in its 
latest prospectus, claims to have received £12,437,115 in 
premiums, to have paid £13,412,517 to members, policy- 
holders, and annuitants, to have distributed £4,810,459 in 
bonuses, and to have possessed a fund of £4,591,426 on 


31 May 1912, at which date the accounts were last 
made up. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY, 


A.ttHoucH the “A. M. P.” Society, as it is called, was 
founded at a comparatively recent date, being now only some 
sixty-four years old, its claim to be regarded as the largest 
mutual life office in the British Empire cannot be challenged, 
Nor is it likely to be challenged for many years to come, 
because the business the Society transacts is still in a state 
of rapid expansion. So far, the accounts for 1912 have not 
been received here, and the only thing known for certain in 
regard to the past year’s work is that the new business largely 
exceeded that of the preceding period, when 21,783 new 
ordinary life and annuity contracts were completed for a net 
sum of £6,219,979, and the new premiums amounted to 
£313,375, including £115,565 by single payments. In that 
year the revenue of the ordinary department amounted to 
£3,676,105, of which £2,100,236 was yielded by renewal pre- 
miums, £208,529 by new premiums, £98,950 by consideration 
for annuities granted, and £1,241,816 by interest on invest- 
ments. 

Additional sums amounting to £140,560 were also 
received by the industrial department. Moreover the accounts 
show that the accumulated funds increased in that year by 
£1,411,757 to a total of £28,490,568, without taking into 
account the investment reserve fund. It seems probable, 
therefore, that at the present time the accumulations exceed 
thirty million pounds sterling and it is quite certain that 
the income of the Society will soon exceed four million 
pounds. Such totals are not approached by any other 
British Empire life office, with one exception. The 
‘“‘record’’ of the Australian Mutual has sometimes been 
likened to that of some of the soundest of the American 
offices. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Severat policies lately introduced by this company possess 
undeniable merits, and it is not unlikely that their intro- 
duction may prove a turning-point in the fortunes of the 
business, which have been none too brilliant in recent years. 
It is of course improbable that the British Equitable will 
transact a large new business in its life department so long 
as the unfortunate contraction of the total premium income 
continues, but the current accounts testify to improved con- 
ditions in several respects. Both the new sums assured and 
new premiums showed in 1912 a substantial increase compared 
with the business obtained in either of the two preceding 
years, with the result that both the total of the premium 
income and the amount of the life assurance fund were 
practically maintained. 

In no recent year, as a matter of fact, had the life depart- 
ment of the British Equitable been so well patronised, and 
the inference is that some of the new contracts proved attrac- 
tive, notably the children’s option assurances, which are 
issued at low rates of premium, without medical examination, 
and offer six options on attaining age twenty-one. A still 
later introduction is the ‘‘ guaranteed bonus policy ’’, the 
distinctive features of which are: (1) a guaranteed bonus of 
£2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured, payable on 
maturity ; (2) a guaranteed interim bonus of £1 per cent. 
per annum in the event of death during the term of 
assurance ; (3) guaranteed options during such term, after 
payment of three premiums—(a) fixed surrender values; 
(b) fixed paid-up policies; (c) fixed loan values; and 
(4) guaranteed options on maturity—(a) cash payment; 
(b) annuity for life; (c) annuity for twenty years certain ; 
(d) paid-up policy (subject to medical examination) ; (e) con- 
tinue premiums and be assured for an increased sum 
(also subject to medical examination). These policies are 
world-wide, and free from all conditions, and include, after 
payment of the third premium, valuable non-forfeiture 
regulations. The premiums depend upon the date of 
maturity, which may be fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, or thirty 
years after entry. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE. 


OxpeEst of the famous fire offices established on the Mersey, 
having been founded in 1836, the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company has never ceased to make steady 
progress, and its operations, which cover practically the whole 
domain of insurance enterprise—boiler insurance excepted— 
now extend to all parts of the world. A huge income is 


raised from fire, life, accident and other premiums, and the 
balance-sheet as at 31 December last showed assets 
amounting to £12,566,986, of which £1,522,020 was repre- 
sented by share capital and debenture stock, £4,094,551 by 
life assurance funds, £979,423 by annuity funds, £530 by 
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THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


—a Mutual Life Office, all the profits belonging to the Policy- 
holders, there being no shareholders—was established in 1826. 
The Society allocates its profits on the Compound Bonus System, 
and never, since the office was established 87 years ago, has it 
declared a lower rate than 30s. per cent. per annum. At the 
last three Quinquenniums a Compound Bonus at the rate of 


£1: 15 : per Cent. 


was granted. 


per annum a policy of {1000 would be 


On the basis of a Compound Bonus of £1 1535.°/, 


increased in 


35 years (the expectation of life for a proposer aged 30) 


£1793 


whereas the total premiums paid by the policy holder 


on the whole life scale would only amount to... 


- 1 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


London Office - 


Head Office - - 35 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Established 1866. 


LIFE. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
HOUSE PURCHASE. 
| 
| 
— 


Chief Offices : 
BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


FUNDS: £3,300,000. 
CLAIMS PAID: £9,000,000. 


Two Important Announcements 


1. The Annual Reversionary Bonus to participating 
policyholders in the ORDINARY BRANCH 
(Immediate Profit Class) has been increased 
from £1 10s. per cent. per annum to £1 12s. 
per cent. per annum. 


2. Unique Concession to holders of policies in the 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 
The Company will pay to policyholders in the 
Industrial Branch a Cash Bonus at the rate of 
£5 per cent. upon the Sums Assured under 
policies of 5 years duration and upwards, which 
become claims by death or maturity during 
the year commencing 10th March, 1913, and 
terminating 8th March, 1914, except in cases 
where additions have already been made under 
the terms of the policy. 


The Britannic is allied with the National Amalgamated 
Approved Society for National Health Insurance. =: : 


J. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., 
Secretary. 
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the leasehold redemption fund, £3,870,308 by various reserve 
funds, and £946,321 by the balance at credit of profit and 
loss. The income of the company is proportionate to these 
totals, for the accounts show that in the fire department the 
premiums exceeded £3,000,000 last year, while the personal 
accident, employers’ liability, and general premiums yielded 
£808,121, and will probably reach £1,000,000 during the 
current period. Furthermore, the life premiums produced 
£263,932 in 1912, and substantial sums were received from 
the sale of annuities and interest on the various funds and 
capital. 

i insurance business is not, however, to be judged by its 
magnitude, but by its financial strength, which is certainly 
great in the case of this office. In the fire and accident 
departments 40 per cent. of the year’s premium income is 
reserved for unexpired risks, and additional reserves exist as 
follows: Fire, £250,000; personal accident, £16,712; em- 
ployers’ liability, £23,910; and general, £57,963. These 
reserves are in addition to those made for claims outstanding, 
and policyholders are further protected by the £1,850,000 
held as a general reserve fund and by the share capital: The 
life department, which is operated at a fixed charge of 
10 per cent. of the premium income, including new premiums, 
is in a similarly satisfactory condition, as more than fifteen 
years’ premiums are in hand, and at the last investigation, 
when a bonus at the rate of 35s. per cent. per annum was 
declared, the valuation was made by the combined O™ and 
O™ (5) Tables, with 23 per cent. interest, credit being only 
taken for the smaller 3 per cent. net premiums. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Lire offices of the ordinary and industrial type undoubtedly 
find it more difficult than before to obtain new business, 
and their premium incomes no longer increase—as used to 
be the saying—by ‘‘leaps and bounds’’. Continued pro- 
gress is being made by them all the same, and the direction 
that progress is taking is more likely to lead to future 
prosperity than was the former rapid expansion of the 
premium receipts. Most managements are to-day imbued 
with the belief that the right policy is to conserve existing 
interests and render them more remunerative, attention being 


mainly paid to problems connected with interest earnings, 
working charges, and the needs of the patrons of the 
ordinary branches. These changing views are leading to 
increased actuarial stability and the rapid accumulation 
of resources, Last year, for example, the Britannic Assur- 
ance Company added about £313,000 to its assurance funds— 
£135,000 in its ordinary branch and £148,000 in its 
industrial branch—and the aggregate of these funds has 
risen to £3,106,472—namely, £1,383,003 and £1,723,469 
respectively. A reserve fund of £75,000 has also been estab- 
lished, and the total of all the funds, capital included, 
now stands at £3,268,905, against £2,973,854 at the end 
of 1911. 

In the case of the premium income the advances made 
last year were not specially important, as the aggregate 
in both branches merely rose from £1,223,673 to £1,251,669; 
but, on the other hand, there was an increase of £12,523 in 
the net revenue derived from the investments, the receipts 
from this source augmenting from £49,459 to £55,509 in 
the ordinary branch, and from £63,401 to £69,599 in the 
industrial branch. In this respect the work of the past 
year was clearly of a satisfactory character, as an appre- 
ciably higher rate was earned, the average return on the 
mean funds being stated by the company’s chairman to have 
been £4 6s. per cent. 

On the recent occasion the valuation of the ordinary 
branch liabilities was made by a strictly net premium 
method, while in the industrial branch the policies were 
valued by the new Government table, deduced from the 
mortality experience of the population during the 1891- 
1901 decade, with the result that a gross surplus of £95,342 
was brought out. Of this £10,000 was added to the invest- 
ment reserve fund and £5,000 to the staff pension fund, 
the balance sufficing to provide a reversionary bonus at 
the increased rate of 32s. percent. to all participating policies 
in the immediate profit class, to make adequate provision 
for policies in the accumulated profit class, and to allot 
a cash bonus at the rate of 5 per cent. to industrial policies 
of five years’ duration which become claims by death or 
maturity during the year ending 8 March next. For the 
previous year the ordinary bonus was at the rate of 
30s. per cent., and about the same balance was carried 
forward. 


THE 


Edinburgh Life Assurance Co. 


(FOUNDED 1823.) 


Funds 


ANNUAL BONUSES 


VESTING IMMEDIATELY ON DECLARATION | 


Head Office: 
26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. 
WEST-END OFFICE: 166 PICCADILLY, W. 


£4,500,000. 
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A Guaranteed 
Income for Life 


with consequent freedom from worry and care—and the peace of mind that a safe income for 
life brings with it. . These may be yours if you purchase a Canada Life Annuity. Make the 
most of your savings. There is no investment that is at once so safe and so profitable as a 
Canada Life Annuity. For example : 


A man of 68 by purchasing a Canada Life 
Annuity for £1,000 can derive an income 
of £127 7s. 9d. A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


the punctual payment of which is absolutely secured. 

Canada Life Annuities are safe because the Company's investments are under Government 
supervision, and subject to the approval of the Canadian Minister of Finance. They are still 
safer because the Company has assets amounting to over 10 millions sterling. A Canada Life 
Annuity will relieve you from all anxiety for the future. 


Send for Annuity Booklet, stating your age, to 


Canada Life Assurance Company, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £10,000,000. Established 1847. 
CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 
15 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


| ARE YOU INDIFFERENT 
| A PROFITABLE |) 


THERE ARE MORE THAN 80 COMPANIES DOING LIFE 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in ASSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1 return for a Limited Number of Premiums, The Benefits granted by such Offices vary to an Enormous Extent. 

| a Fixed —s Death, whenever it may Taking examples from STONE & COX'S Bonus Tables (1912 

| appen, and a issue), we find that from each £10 of Annual Premium paid by a 

man effecting an Ordinary Whole Life Policy at age 30, the 
LARGE GUARANTEED following : ange is exhibited :— 


BONUS DURING LIFETIME 


| Policy with Bonus Aecumulations 


‘ Original 
together with valuable options and Assurance Actual Results| , Results in 30 years, 
additional benefits. io past30 years] based on thelast rate 
| 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500. Best Results shown) £415 £771 £759 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) Worst Results shown | £410 | £552 £476 
£23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: THE BEST RESULTS ARE THOSE OF THE 


(b) In case of survival, | 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in | SOCIETY (the A.M.P,) 


tion to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. i 
Arising under a system of Annual Distribution of Bonus and a scale 
ef Premiums unchanged since the foundation of the Society in 1849. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY | wc0Me, £3.750,000. 


LTD., | 
Chief Office: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, | Tife Office does not exist, and the Bonus Record of the 
Assets Exceed £10,500,020. LONDON, | 


“ The conditions it now presents make the maintenance or improvement 
of i.s returns to Policy-Holders practically in.” 


J —The Insurance Spectator. 
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LONDON LIFE 


Association Limited 


pays no Commissions and with a 
Record Economy in Management 
issues Non-participating Policies 


at lower rates than those of 
other offices. 


Exmle: £1,000 at death. 


Nearest Age. Annual Premium. 


30 . .£17:14:2 
40 .. 24:11:8 
50 .. 36: 0:0 


but its participating contracts, whether at 
high or low premiums, are 


more attractive still. 


H. M. TROUNCER, 


81 King William Street, ; Actuary and Manager. 
London, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., 
7 Covent Garden, i i 


i 


and i 
in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London. —Satwrday, 14 / une, 1913. 
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